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0? THE PRESBYTERIAN] 
FUE. ELECTIONS-~PRIESTLY . INTERFBRENCE. 
Messrs. Editore—The elections are now 
aj} but'completed ; but it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to calculate the result in a 
political point of view. The two great 
parties in the State, the Liberals and the 
Conservatives, seem: both to be congratu- 
lating themselves on the prospect of a 
majority in the new House of Commons. 
The’ ctignges have, no doubt, been con- 
siderable; no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty members, of the last Parliament hav- 
ing either retired or been rejected in this 
new election, and yet those who are con- 
‘versant in such matters seem to think, that 
the Derbyite Ministry have gained so few 
additional supporters that it is very un- 
likely they will be able to continue in 
office for any length of time after the 
Parliament meets, Even their warmest 
friends. scarcely count upon a workable 
majority. * But. however this may be, we 
‘are chiefly concerned with the: religious 
‘aspect of the elections, which has certainly 
‘been not a little gratifying. Popery has 
for some years past been striving hard to 
gegain its ancient ascendancy in Britain, 
as, in point of numbers at least, it main- 
_ tains it in Ireland. |. The elections, accord- 
ingly, afforded: an admirable opportunity 
for a trial of strength between Protestants 
‘aad Roman Catholics, The repeal of the 
Maynooth Endowment Act. was made the 
war-cry.. Both parties commenced. the 
pontest with sanguine hopes of success, 
But what is the result? Popery has sus- 
tained: a complete discomfiture. In the 
whole of England and Scotland, only one 
‘Roman Catholic has-been returned to Par- 
ligament in the recent elections, and that 
solitary representative of Popery in Britain 
is; Lord Howard, the son of the Duke of 
Norfolle who, a short while ago, abandoned 
Romanism, and joined the Established 
Chureh of England. Such is the em- 
‘phati¢ testimony which both ends of the 
island ‘have given to the heart-hatred 
which is borne by the great mass of the 
people tothe Man of Sin. Even in I[re- 
Jand, the hot-bed of Popery, the Popish 
members have been turned out in various 
places, and Protestants substituted in their 
room. ‘This has been remarkably the 
case in Dublin, the very capital of Popish 
Treland, which has returned two staunch 
Protestants a considerable ‘majority. 
As might have been expected, the priests 
have taken most conspicuous, and’ indeed 
u leading part in thé elections; in some 
Places proposing and seconding the candi- 
gates, people, from. the, altar 
on Sab hs to vote for favourite candi- 
Mates, and threatening to curse with bell, 
-yook, and candle, if they should: vote other- 
wise than the priests wished. In other 
‘places, the priests have been found stirring 
‘up the people by the most violent and 
‘seditious language, aiding in the abstract- 
‘ing of obnoxious voters, absolving indi- 
viduals from pledges under which they 
had come, and, in short, in a thousand 
different ways, interfering most unwar- 
“rantably with the free and unfettered exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. Through 
_ this priestly tyranny, riots of a very seri- 
ous description have taken place in vari- 
ous towns in Ireland, and the blood of both 
‘Protestants and Papists has been shed in 
‘several instances. No events could have 
occurred better calculated to show Popery 
‘in its true light, as the determined foe of 
liberty, peace, and good order. The eyes 
of both rulers and people, we trust, are 
now opened to the genuine character of 
-the great apostacy, as far less religious tn 
-its nature and working than political—as, 
“in fact, nothing less than an organized con- 
‘ spiracy against the social welfare and hap- 
"pines of the human race. 

‘THE MBETING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

OF THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

- The meeting of the Irish Presbyterian 
Assembly was recently held in Armagh. 
Its proceedings were commenced by an 
-able sermon from the Rev. Dr. Coulter, 
the Moderator of last year. His text was 
-taken from Acts xx. 24: “But none of 
these things move me, neither count [ my 
‘life’ dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish.my course with joy, and the minis- 
try which I have received of the Lord 
_Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of 
-God.” After sermon, the new Moderator 
“was elected, when the Rev. John Bleck- 
‘fey was called to the chair. The intro- 
‘ductory address was simple, beautiful, and 
‘touching. The following passage,’ par- 
-ticularly, was listened to with breathless 
_attention:—“ The minister of the church 
‘in which we are now assembled, but one 
-brief year ago, expressed to myself no 
‘sma!l anxiety about the spirit which the 
present meeting might be expected to 
manifest. He said to me: ‘Sir, if they 
‘come here, and give way to revilings, 
and to unkindness, they will destroy my 
usefulness, and they will break my heart.’ 
Brethren, our conduct on this occasion, 
‘now that we have assembled here, will 
not impair his usefulness—it will not affect 


‘him. But this morning, we stood around |. 


. his tomb—strange, indeed, that this should 
have been the day of its opening—that 
‘therein might ‘be Jaid the remains of our 
‘sister beside her: husband, who had thus 
‘spoken to me. “There was the grave, 


‘before which was uttered the first prayer }. 


here to-day—wherein were laid brother 
and sister, previous to one word being 
spoken here.” It may be necessary to 
explain, thet the allusion in’ this part of 
the Moderator’s address, is to: the proceed- 
ings of last year’s Assembly, which were. 
marked: by a heat and temper through- 
‘out ‘very unbecoming a ‘court of Christ’s 
Church, The Presbyterians of Scotland 
felt ashamed of their sister Church in Ire- 
dand.. -But the Assembly have nobly. re-. 


this year’s proceedings. The debates have 
-semetimes—as on the question of the pro- 
| posed college in Derry—been keen and 
animated, but never intemperate. Chris- 
| tian and gentlemanly feeling has reigned 
throughout, and the session has closed in a 
spirit ‘of brotherly love and concord. This, 
indeed, is a matter of thankfulness to the 
whole Presbyterian family on both sides 
of the’ Atlantic, who are knit together so 
closely that they may well say, “If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it, and if one member rejoice, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with | 
STATE OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN JRELAND—~ 
RAPID REFORMATION FROM POPERY. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland consists of five hundred 
and fifty ministers, who have four hundred 
and eighty congregations under their pas- 
toral care, containing at least seven, hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. Within the last six- 
teen years they have organized about one 
hundred and sixty new.congregations, which 
are at present in a more or less flourishing 
state. But while seeking to supply the lack 
of ordinances to their own people, the Pres- 
byterian Church are not unmindful of the 
Romanists living in the midst of them. 
Under the sanction of the Assembly, mis- 
sionsto Romanists in the North of Ireland are 
maintained at Cushenden, Sixmilecross, and 
Pettigo. In county Tyrone thirty teachers 
are employed, who are engaged in teach- 
ing the English Bible to detached knots of 
scholars, reaching from sixty years of age, 
and downwards. In what have hitherto 
been regarded as purely Popish districts, 
the knowledge of the truth is spreading 
with a rapidity scarcely credible. In Popish 
Connaught, the Presbyterian mission has 
no fewer than two thousand Roman Catho- 
lic children attending its schools. A stu- 
dents’ mission is also maintained in this 
county, which is chiefly conducted by 
candidates for the ministry, who are thus 
engaged in a species of training which is 
admirably fitted to prepare them for future 
usefulness in the. Church. Thirteen of 
these devoted young men are labouring in 
this interesting field’ as missionaries to the 
Roman Catholics, and assisted by nine 
efficient catechists: they have succeeded in 
establishing thirty-six schools, in which four 
thousand three hundred scholars are under 
instruction. In this county the labours of 
the. ministers of the Established Church 
‘have been greatly blessed. : In one district, 
no fewer than ten thousand persons have 
been converted from Popery, and an appeal 
has been made to the public for eight new 
churches to accommodate them. A single 
mission has.in connection with it fifty con- 
grtegations of converts, and thirty thousand 
children of Roman Catholics in ‘its. schools. 
In the Diocese of Tuam there are fifteen 
converted Roman Catholic priests engaged 
in pegaching the gospel as Protestant min- 
isters. Thus encouragingly has the word 
of God had free course and been glorified. 
Let but this work go on for a few years at 
the rapid rate at which it is now progressing, 
and Ireland will become like the garden of 
the Lord, like a field which the Lord hath 
blessed. | 


THE MAGEE BEQUEST FOR A PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE IN IRELAND. . 


A few years ago, the munificent sum of 
$100,000 was bequeathed by a lady to cer- 
tain trustees in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, for the founda- 
tion of a College for the education of young 
men for the sacred ministry. The precise 
interpretation of some clauses in the be- 
quest was felt to be doubtful, and the trus- 
tees felt themselves necessitated to apply to 
the courts of law. These doubts, however, 
-have now all been settled. A keen contro- 
versy has been maintained in several meet- 
ings of the Assembly on the subject of this 
bequest, and particularly as to the locality 
in which the College should be erected. 
The contest lay between Belfast and Der- 
ry; the latter has prevailed, and there is 
every probability that the further arrange- 
ments will be carried forward, with little, 
if any thing of that narrow and bad feeling 
which has been too conspicuous in the 
past discussions on the subject of the Ma- 
gee College. An additional Presbyterian 
-College may be productive of much good 
‘in Ireland. ‘The faithful preaching of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed Jesus is the 
grand remedy for Ireland’s accumulated 
miseries. The elections just ended, have 
revealed an extent of ignorance and savage 
barbarity for which we were scarcely pre- 
pared. And who have been the originators 
and abettors of all the rioting and bloodshed ? 
The priests educated in Maynooth. If our 
statesmen have hitherto been blinded to the 
evils arising from that Popish College, 


eadowed with British money, enough has 


surely occurred of late to open their eyes. 
The priesthood, by their influence, have 
succeeded in returning nearly sixty mem- 


. berssworn tosupport the interests of Popery. 


This is a startling fact, which is well fitted 
to awaken the slumbering energies of Pro- 
testants in our country, and we trust that 
the prayers of Christians in America will 
ascend to heaven in behalf of our newly 
elected Parliament, that when it meets, as 
is expected in October, it may be endowed 
from on high with that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct, and that such measures 
may be passed as shatl check the progress 
of the Man of Sin, and promote the cause 
of Protestantism in the land. 


— 


Mormonism in ‘Europe. 


The Millennial Star, 2 Mormon news- 
published London, states that 
ormonism is. maki reat ess in 
the island of Malta.” "The paper 
says many Mormons will leave 
England for Utah ere -long. A letter from 
Hamburg, says Galignani, states that the 
‘Mormons ‘have established a weekly news- 
paper -at Hamburg, and have prepared a 
‘ranslation ‘of their Bible. They have mis. 
sionaries’ actively employed, and seem to 
have money. ‘In Norway their doctrines 


| 


are spreading. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Caldwell, Lake George, August, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—W ho has not heard of 
Lake George—its richly-wooded, pictur- 
esque mountain environments, its springs 
among the hills, its pellucid waters, its nu- 
merous and romantic islets, its shores in- 
dented by coves and nooks worthy of fairy 
land, its pure, bracing air, its rare beauty, 
and its historical celebrity as the theatre 
of bygone wars? Its fame has gone 
widely abroad, and thousands of tourists 
yearly bend to it their pilgrim steps. 
Flere, mingling with Americans from every 
part of the Union, we encounter wanderers 
whose homes are by remote rivers on an- 
other continent. Even now it shares co- 
equal'admiration with the most celebrated 
lake scenery of olden lands. A Caledo- 
nian friend assures me, that in almost all 
the natural features which render attrac- 
tive the Highland lakes of his country, this 
is not a whit’ behind them. Certainly, 
neither the famed region of Killarney, nor 
the poetic district of Windermere, possesses 
such varied charms. Leman has a nobler 
back-ground, and flushes with a more rosy 
light beneath the dalliance of the evening 
sun; Como from its smiling bed looks up 
to sublimer heights, and down upon sun- 
nier, lovelier plains; but neither excels 
Lake George in power to gratify the heart 
and excite the imagination, to feast the 
senses with beauty and awaken to pensive 
and placid gladness the soul. And if, 
without the embellishments of fiction and 
the songs of poesy, it has already by its 
own unaided merits obtained renown, 
what a name may we not predict for 
it when genius, such as that which has 
for ever invested Katrine and the gorge 
of the Trosachs with magical enchant- 
ment, shall write its description, and 
utter in immortal verse its praise! Then 
let certain lochs, now famous, look out for 
their bays! : 

Nature paints no duplicate’ pictures. In 
her gallery all are originals, and each per- 
fect after its kind. Every lake has its in- 
dividual aspect and peculiar fascination. 
There is one beauty of Katrine, another 
of Leman, and another of George. To 
revel in the contemplation of the latter is 
enough now. Here and there along its 
shores, but, chiefly around its head, cot- 
tages and patches of cultivation may be 
seen; but for the most part its bordering 
mountains, and fringe of forests, and gene- 
ral aspect are the same asin the world’s 
primeval times. True, in its vicinity suc- 
cessive generations of an European race 
have lived and passed away; beyond its 
barriers may be heard the mighty tread of 
civilization and the shrill scream of the 
railway whistle; upon its bosom daily 
floats in its upward and downward way a 
commodious steamer; true, upon its bank 
stands the “* Lake House,’’ a hotel unsur- 
passed for the comfort and luxury of its 
arrangements by any like establishment in 
the country; crowds of cultured and ac- 
complished men and women yearly make 
it a place of resort; yet nature is here 
arrayed in the garments of her pristine 
wildness and beauty, rejoices in the un- 
shorn honours of her forests, in the simple 
garniture untouched by art which has 
been for ages her adornment. It is a pos- 
sitive and blessed relief to forsake for a 
season the agitations of modern life, and 
come to these quiet waters overshadowed 
by ancient hills and brooded over by the 
solitude of centuries. It is good for the 
heart to be here, alone with itself and God. 
The most solitary need not fear, that a 
stay of any considerable duration is weari- 
some or monotonous; most agreeable and 
invigorating exercises are in great diversi- 


‘ty afforded. To career in a tiny craft over 


the waves; to circumnavigate and explore 


the rocky tree-clad isles; beneath the 
darkening shade of knoll, cliff, and bank, | 


to follow the curvatures of the shore; 


to ply the fisher’s art, alluring to fate the 
finny denizens below; making way through 


wood and shrubby heath, and over the pro- 
tuberant sides of the mountain to gain 
their summit and look abroad over the 
wide-stretching view; to watch the vary- 
ing effect of cloud and sunshine, of morn- 
ing, noon, and eventide upon the lake ; 
forgetting the present, dreamily to muse of 
vanished days when the red man roamed 
these wilds, their undisputed owner; in 
sequestered spot to drink in delight from 
the surrounding scene, to hold discoursing 
with our own spirit, to commune with the 
unseen, to bow in humble adoration before 
the Infinite, and pray—these are some of 
the pleasing employments in which the 
toil-worn one, sick of care, weary of the 
incessant attrition of society, sighing for a 
space of stillness and seclusion, may in 
this retreat partake. A child of the time 
that now is, he may here luxuriate in the 
garden of the past, cull its flowers, and be 
soothed by its repose. 

That many come to this retirement for 
the sake of mere fashion and excitement 
is undeniable. Such seldom realize the 
calm and happy influences of the place. 
With a kind, docile heart; with observant 
eye; with ever-ready attention, Nature 
must be approached and studied if we 
would have her gentle teachings dropping 
on our souls, “as the small rain upon the 
tender herb,” and her loving spirit distil- 
ling itself upon our own as doth the dew. 
The vesper airs of summer breathing in 
the vale of Tempe awaken no sounds of 
melody, as they kiss the grass and stones 
over which they pass; it is only when en- 
tangled among the strings of some min- 
strel’s suspended harp that they become 
vocal with the strains of music. And toa 
cold, vain, fashion-loving, earth-devoted 
heart, Nature, in her most majestic or 
most lovely scenes, has. no joys to give, 
no hopes to quicken, no sympathies to 
kindle, no sensibilities to enrapture, and 
no harmony to produce. As on an iceberg 
fall the rays of winter's sun, so the love- 


liness of Nature sheds on the. poor worldly 
spirit but a cool, glittering surface bril- 
liancy.. The genial warmth and rosy 
brightness of life are wanting. The views 
may be pronounced “ pretty,’ “ delight- 
ful,’ decidedly fine,’’ “very pleasing,” 
“worth the trouble of a visit;’’ laudatory 
adjectives in the superlative degree may 
trip from the tongue with an amazing 
volubility, and yet—and yet the soul may 
be a stranger to emotion; its silent depths 
unmoved; the vision of grandeur or beauty 
without may be answered by no swelling 
and responsive sympathy within, and in 
the presence of a power which should 
move, and sway, and cause to pulsate 
towards itself the fountains of life and 
feeling, there may be no attraction felt, 
and no springtide experienced. Except 
on a particular kind of carefully prepared 
surface the daguerreotypist knows the sun 
will produce for him no good picture. 
Alas! that the present and like views, 
instead of leading on the mind to sweet 
thoughts of God, dnd exciting deep yearn- 
ings after the good, the lovely, the pure, 
should be, to many of us, only as the 
feebly impressive scenery of a pleasant 

Several well-known public characters 
have been among the Lake visitors. In 
President Woolsey, and Professor Porter, 
of Yale College, I felt particularly inter- 
ested. The latter is, I believe, a first or 
second cousin of Dr. Humphrey, chosen 
by our last General Assembly as Professor 
at Princeton. He speaks highly of the 
talents and gentlemanly character of the 
elect Professor. The Rev. Dr. Campbell of 
Albany, so justly and universally esteemed, 
has been rusticating here for some time. 
Dr. Williams, assistant Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the diocese of 
Connecticut, and two or three Episcopal 
ministers stopping at the Lake, attended 
both on Sabbath morning and afternoon 
the religious services in our little Presby- 
terian Church. One evening I was intro- 
duced to Rufus Choate, by Professor 
Brown of Dartmouth College. What a 
countenance of thought, what eyes—very 
like Daniel Webster’s—Choate has! To 
approach him, is to feel you are in the 
presence of no ordinary man. In the 
course of conversation he said, that on last 
Sabbath, being in Montreal, he visited the 
Scotch Presbyterian church, and heard Dr. 
Magill deliver a very able sermon. Evi- 
dently he liked the Scottish manner of wor- 
ship, and particularly the singing by the 
whole congregation. Of the old version of 


the Psalms used, he remarked, “An un- | 


common pith and gnarled vigour of senti- 
ment lies in that old version, I prefer it to 
Watts.” 

As to our little Presbyterian church 
here, something should be done to en- 
courage it. The building is small, and 
anything but comfortable. Our Church 
should take the matter in hand, and erect 
a good building before next summer. T'wo 
or three thousand dollars from abroad with 
what could be collected here, would be 
amply sufficient for the purpose. The 
station is a most important one, and will 
become more and more so from year to 
year. We are now in possession of the 
field. The members of the church num- 
ber only fifteen or twenty, but there are 
several adherents. [I visited the Sabbath- 
school last Sabbath, and found it in a good 
condition. The Rev. Mr. Goodman preach- 
es alternately here and in Bolton. During 
the summer season, however, he -is here 
nearly every Sabbath. Asthe Board of Mis- 
sions is so hampered for funds, would that. 
the Lord might put it into the heart of 
some of the wealthier members of our 
Church to lend their aid in “ strengthening 
the stakes” of Zion in this place! 

New York. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE NEW CREATION. 


Created in Christ Jesus unto good works.— 
Eexesiana ii, 10. 


Created unto good works—then it is 
not because of our good works that we 
receive this benefit—it is not because 
of any goodness in us that we are cre- 
ated anew; but it is just because there 
is no goodness in us that this change is 
necessary. We do not receive the grace 
of God because we are holy, but to 
make us holy. So it is written, ‘‘ He 
hath chosen us in him before the foun- 
dation of the world’’—not because we 
are holy, nor on account of foreseen 
faith and good works—but that we 
should be holy and without blame be- 
fore him in love. So it is not because 


of good works in us that we are born of 


the Spirit and united to Christ; but we 
are made recipients of divine grace, 
born of the Spirit, and united to Christ, 
that we may bring forth the fruits of a 
holy life. The very design is that we 
may let our light shine, that others may 
see our good works; we are made Chris- 
tians that we may live as Christians 


ought—created in Christ Jesus unto 


good works, that we may walk in them, 
according to the divine appointment. 
Hence, the only way to answer the 
design of our new birth, is by a holy 
life—a life of good works. It is for this 
that we have been created anew. We 
have not answered the design of our 
first creation by a life of voluntary 
obedience to God, but we have rebelled 
against him. We are created anew that 
we may live to his glory; and how can 
we answer this design but by a holy 
life? To dive in sin, is to defeat the end 
of the new creation; and it is also to 
prove that we have not been created 
anew; for as a holy life is the design of 
this change, so it is the best evidence of 
it. There can be no satisfactory evi- 
dence of a change of heart while sin is 
cherished. It is true, the work of sanc- 
tification is not perfect even in the best 
of Christians; but it is one thing -to be 
conscious of our imperfections and strive 
against them, and quite another thing 
to love. sin, cherish it, and live in the 
allowed indulgence of it. It is this lat- 
ter course which is inconsistent with 
the new creation, and a conclusive evi- 
dence that we have not been created 


anew: whereas if we grieve over our 
sins and imperfections, repent of them, 
and look to Jesus Christ for the pardon 
of them, and strive to get the victory 
over them, and to conform our lives to 
the word of God, we have, perhaps, as 
good evidence as the nature of the case 
admits, that we have been created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works. We are 
not accepted for our good works, but 
our works are the evidence that we have 
passed from death unto life, and have 
faith in Jesus Christ—that faith which 
works by love, purifies the heart, and 
saves the soul. W. J. M. 


HMINENT PERSONS ABROAD. 
| No. II. 
MATTHEW WILKES. 


Matthew Wilkes belonged to the same 
school of preachers with Rowland Hill; 
and yet there were some striking points 
of difference betweenthem. They were 
uniite in their origin and education: 
Hill was of noble descent, and was a 
graduate of St. John’s College, Cam- 


scure family, and had the most common 
advantages of education. Hill’s man- 
ners were the manners of the Court: 
there was no society in which he could 
have ‘been placed, so high, or so pol- 
ished, but that his presence would have 
befitted and graced it; but Wilkes was 
exceedingly plain, not to say clownish 
and vulgar in his habits, and you might 
easily have mistaken him for a day- 
labourer in the street. Hill’s mind was 
more highly cultivated; but Wilkes’ in- 
tellect was probably stronger—certain- 
ly he was more sagacious and far-seeing. 
They laboured side by side—the one in 
Surrey chapel, the other alternately in 
Tottenham Court chapel and in the Ta- 
bernacle, for about half a century. 
Both were eminently blessed in their 
labours; both were highly gifted and 
eccentric men; both enjoyed, through 
a long life an unsullied reputation; and 
the memories of both are still deeply 
embalmed in the affection and grati- 
tude of thousands. 

'AsThad gone from Paris to London, 
I had taken with me a letter of intro- 
duction to Matthew Wilkes from his 
son, the Rev. Mark Wilkes, who has 
spent a considerable part of his minis- 
terial life in France. I reached London 
on Saturday afternoon, and, as I found 
my lodgings were not very distant from 
Mr. Wilkes’ residence, I determined to 
call and deliver my letter to him be- 
fore the Sabbath. Accordingly, in the 
course of the evening, I found my way 
to his dwelling; but was told by the 
servant at the door that Mr. Wilkes 
was not well, and besides, that he was 
not accustomed to see company except 
before ten in the morning. As 
handed the letter to the servant, and 
mentioned that it was from Mr. Wilkes 
of Paris, he asked me to stop until he 
Had had time to deliver it; and in a 


\*:oment he returned, and requested me 


to walk into Mr. Wilkes’ study. I 
found the old gentleman sitting at his 
ease, in an immense plain gown, with 
an old-fashioned cap, and every thing 
about his dress marking him as a piece 
of venerable antiquity. The reception 
which he gave me was in the highest 
degree cordial and affectionate. After 
inquiry about my health, which was 
then indifferent, and about his son at 
Paris, he began immediately to talk in 
quite an enthusiastic tone about my 
country; and remarked, among other 
things, that he had not a doubt that she 
was destined to be the mistress of the 
world. I think he told me, he was 
then eighty years old; but he had 
preached regularly every Sabbath until 
he had been overtaken a few weeks be- 
fore with a temporary indisposition, 
from which he was then beginning to 
recover. I sawhim but once after this 
interview, and saw nothing in him then 
to vary the impression in respect to 
him, which I received at first. He 
seemed to me unpolished, but kind, 
shrewd, and deeply interested in every 
thing that had a bearing on the inter- 
ests of true religion. 

I am satisfied, however, that I did 
not at all get to the bottom of his 
character. I should have judged, that 
he was capable of being somewhat 
blunt and unceremonious; but I saw 
nothing to indicate that terrible power 
of sarcasm which eonstituted, perhaps, 
his most striking characteristic. I 
heard a number of well-authenticated 
anecdotes in respect to him, two or 
three of which I will relate, as giving 
a better idea of one part of his charac- 
ter than I can convey in any other 
way. One or two of them, it must be 
acknowledged, seem hardly consistent 
with due reverence for the word of 
God. 

There was nothing for which he had 
a more cordial abhorrence than any ex- 
hibition of dandyism in young minis- 
-ters; and nothing of this kind ever 
came in contact with him without meet- 
ing arebuke. On one occasion, a young 
minister, of a good deal of flourish and 
pretension, went from the country to 
London, and carried Mr. Wilkes a let- 
ter, which was designed fo procure for 
him an invitation to preach. ‘ Well, 
young man,” said Matthew, with a 
nasal twang that is perfectly indescrib- 
able, but which nobody who has heard 
it can ever forget, ‘ Well, young man, 
you want to preach—you want to preach 
in London, don’t you?” ‘TI am going 
to pass a few days here, sir, and if it 
should suit Mr. Wilkes’ convenience, I 
should be very happy to give his people 
a sermon, while I am here.’’ ‘ Well,” 
replied Matthew, “you can preach— 
you can preach—come along next Wed- 
nesday morning to the Tabernacle, and 
I’ll meet you there, and you can take my 
lecture for that morning.”’ The young 
man agreed to do so, and was on the 
spot at the appointed hour. Matthew 
met him at the door, disgusted, as he 
had been before, with his dandy airs, 
‘and addressed him thus—‘‘Go along 
into the pulpit, young man, and [ shall 
sit below and look at you, and hear 
‘every word you say.” The | young 
preacher darted through the aisle into 
the pulpit.in a manner that seemed bet- 
ter to befit a ball-room than a place of 
worship. He performed the introduc- 
tory service with an air of insufferable 
self-complacency, and in due time open- 
ed the Bible and read his text, which 
was the last verse of the first chapter 


bridge; whereas Wilkes was of an ob-. 


of the gospel by John, “ Hereafter ye: 
shall see heaven open, and the angel: 
of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man.” He had written his 
sermon, and committed it all to memory, 
as he supposed, to a word; but unfortu- 
nately had left his manuscript behind 
him. When he had read his text, he 
found it impossible to recall the first 
sentence. He hesitated and hemmed, 

and began thus—‘“‘ You perceive, my 
brethren—you perceive—that the an- 
gels of God—are here represented—as 
ascending—and descending.”’ He then 
set up a good stout cough, in the hope 
that his memory might get to work in the 
meantime; but the cough was as unpro- 
ductive as it was artificial, and he could 
do nothing but go right over again, 

with the absurd sentence with which he 

had started. He coughed again and 
again, but his memory was in too pro- 
found a slumber to be awakened by it. 

After three or four minutes, during 
which he was a spectacle to the congre- 
gation, and especially to Matthew, who. 
was all the time watching and listening, 

according to his promise—he shut up 

his Bible in perfect consternation, and 

abruptly closed the service. Of course, 

he came out of the pulpit with a very 

different air from that with which he 

entered it. But the worst was yet to 

come—he had to meet Matthew, and 

hear his scathing comments. ‘ Well, 

well,” said he, “young man, you've 

preached—you’ve preached in London 

—ha’nt you? J’ve heard you; I’ve 

heard every word you've said—and 

I’ve only just one comment to make— 

if you had ascended as you descended, 

then you might have descended as you 

ascended.” It is needless to say, that 

the young man was, by this time, cured 

of his ambition for preaching in the 

Tabernacle. 

Another young minister, of a similar 

character, paid him a visit, and Mat- 

thew observed that he sported what he 

thought a very indecent number of 

watch-seals. He eyed them for some 

time, as if he were scrutinizing the ma- 

terial of which they were made, and 

then said, with a terribly sarcastic air, 

‘‘It seems to me that you’ve a good 

many seals to your ministry, consider- 

ing how young you are.” 

He was once preaching on some pub- 

lic occasion, when there were not less 

than fifty persons in the congregation 

who were taking notes of his sermon. 

At length he stopped suddenly for a 

minute, and the stenographers having 

nothing to do, all looked up, and were 

gazing at him with astonishment. ‘ Be- 

hold,’’ said he, ‘‘ how I have confounded 

the scribes !”’ 

On one occasion, as he was on his 
way to a meeting of ministers, he got 
caught in a shower, near the place called 
Billingsgate, where there was a large 
number of women dealing in fish, who 
were using the most vulgar and profane 
language. As he had stopped under a 
shed in the midst of them, he felt him- 
self called upon at least to leave with 
them his testimony against their wick- 
edness. ‘* Don’t you think,” said he, 
speaking with the greatest deliberation 
and solemnity, ‘“‘don’t you think that I 
shall appear as a swift witness against 
you at the judgment?” ‘I presume 
so,’ said one, “for the greatest rogues 
always turn state’s evidence!” Mat- 
thew, when he got to the meeting of 
ministers, related the incident. ‘And 


what did you say, Mr. Wilkes, in re- 


ly ?”’ said one of the ministers present. 
‘What could I?” was the characteristic 
answer. 
It may seem strange that with so much 
of eccentricity, operating, too, some- 
times in a way that seemed actually 
irreverent, he should still have béen one 


of the most eminently useful men of his 


day. But that such was the case, ad- 
mits of no question. His preaching, 
though abounding with anecdote, and 
never rising above the most colloquial 
style, and often producing something 
much above a smile on the counten- 
ances of his audience, was nevertheless 
strongly evangelical, and admirably 
fitted to reach the conscience. He was 
also one of the most benevolent of men. 
Numerous anecdotes are related of him, 
that show how literally he imitated his 
Master’s example in going about doing 
good. Few ministers, it is believed, 
have, at any period, been instrumental 
of the salvation of so many souls, or 
contributed so much to further the cause 
of evangelical truth and piety. Y. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. Editors—The annual com- 
mencement of this Institution, around 
which so many hallowed recollections 
cluster, was held on Wednesday the 
4th inst. On the evening preceding, a 
large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Alumni, gathered from various parts of 
the land, was held in Providence Hall. 
This was the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary, and it was confidently expected 
that an address suitable to the occasion 
would be delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
McGill of the Western Theological 
Seminary, a graduate of the College. 
But to the great regret of all present, 


from delivering the discourse he had 
prepared. A committee, consisting of 
the Rev. S. F. Grier, Professor Orr, 
and the Rev. S. Hamil, was appointed 
to solicit a copy for publication. It is 
understood that the request will be 
complied with, and that the address 
will contain a history of the origin, pro- 
gress, and prospects Uc the Institution— 
together with much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the planting of the 
Church in Western Pennsylvania. It 
will be welcomed by all who have been 
patrons or students, and by all the 
friends of Christian education. Inter- 
esting and appropriate speeches were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Baird of New 
York, the Rev. Samuel Hamil of Law- 
renceville, New Jersey, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Eaton of Steubenville, Ohio, the 
Rev. James Montgomery of Clarion, 
Pennsylvania, S. W. Gibson, Esq., of 
Canfield, Ohio, and others. They spoke 
of the high character Jefferson College 
had always maintained for sound learn- 
ing, pure morality, and evangelical re- 
ligion; of the frequent revivals of re- 
ligion with which she had been blessed ; 


of the warm and growing attachment 


. felt by former students; of the many 


the Doctor was prevented by illness 


| men trained here who had become min- 
isters in all the different branches of 
the Presbyterian family, and in other 
denominations of the Christian Church; 
of the number who had become educa- 
tors of the young; of the many found 
in the legal and medical: professions; 
and also of the fact that many of the 
most useful and distinguished mission- 
aries in India, China, and among the 
aborigines of our own country, had 
gone forth from these walls. Direct 
reference was made to the providential 
care exercised towards the Institution 
‘in the days of its infancy and weakness, 
and still continued when it has arrived 
at vigorous manhood. They also spoke 
of the marked ability of the members 
of the faculty; of their entire devotion 
to the work to which they had been 
called; of their watchfulness and care 
over those entrusted to them; of their 
modesty, so great as to amount almost 
to a fault, in keeping themselves away 
from popular notice—willing to pursue 
their laborious duties without seeking 
occasions for public display. Measures 
were taken to secure a large attendance 
of the Alumni from year to year, and 
awaken a still deeper interest among 
all the friends of the Institution. The 
Hon. John C. Kunkle of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, was elected to deliver 
the address for next year. 

On the day of commencement, forty- 

one young gentlemen received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. The audience 
was one of the largest ever assembled 
in the same place on a similar occasion. 
The performances of the graduating 
class were of a high order, and were 
heard with the greatest attention by 
the immense crowd. The day was ex- 
ceedingly fine, and every thing passed 
off in a way most satisfactory to all. 
At the close of the exercises the 
President of the Board of Trustees 
made the gratifying announcement, 
that the endowment in progress for 
the last fifteen months was now com- 
pleted, and would go into operation 
on the Ist of January, 1853! The 
Trustees, Faculty, and Agents are wor- 
thy of all commendation for the quiet, 
unostentatious, and successful manner 
in which the work has been accom- 
plished. The College now rests on a 
permanent basis, and has a bright fu- 
ture before it. Although the requisite 
sum has been obtained, the books will 
still be kept open, and no doubt many 
will hasten to add their subscriptions, 
and secure scholarships before the door 
is finally closed. By a little effort on 
the part of the former graduates, and 
those who wish to benefit themselves 
and their friends, and at the same time 
aid the cause of education, the sub- 
scriptions may be increased $20,000 
before the plan goes into operation. 
The payment of $25 endows a single 
scholarship, entitling the subscriber to 
the tuition of one student during the 
wholecourse; $50, a family scholarship, 
entitling the subscriber to the tuition 
of all his sons, or those of any family 
he may select; $100, a scholarship for 
thirty years; $400, a perpetual scho- 
larship; and $1250, a scholarship in 
full, entitling to the tuition, the room- 
rent, and the boarding of one student 
for ever. 

Jefferson College is the oldest lite- 
rary institution west of the Alleghenies. 
The Latin School, from which it sprung, 
was commenced by the Rev. John Mc- 
Millan, D.D., in 1778, in the cele- 
brated “‘log-cabin.” This School was 
originally intended to prepare: pious 
young men for the ministry, and some 
of the most eminent ministers of the 
day received here both their literary 
and theological education. In 1791 it 
was removed to the town of Canons- 
burg, and chartered as Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1802. The whole number of 
graduates since that time exceeds 1200; 
and of these above 500 have devoted 
themselves to preaching the gospel. 
The whole number of students in at- 
tendance at various times has been 
over 8000. Such has been its progress 
and success in the past, when resources 
were small and friends few. But it 
was founded in faith and prayer, and 
the same influences have always been 
brought to bear upon it, and as a re- 
ward the protecting favour of God and 
the rich blessings of Divine grace have 
been freely bestowed. 

The ability, learning, and moral worth 
of the present faculty; the healthful- 
ness of the locality; the permanent en- 
dowment; the warm attachment felt by 
former students and patrons, and the 
precious outpouring of the Spirit lately 
experienced, commend this Institution 
to the patronage and liberality of all 
the friends of religion and education. 
The next term will open on Wednes- 
day the 15th of September. And the 
Alumni are happy to learn, that there 
is a@ most favourable prospect for a 
large increase of students at that time. 


James ALLISON, Committee 
Smita F. Grier, of the 
Georae D. ArcHIBALD,} Alumni. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


The “ Eclipse of Faith,” in the last 
number of the London Patriot, says: 

We view some of the theological ten- 
dencies within our own circle with 
serious apprehension. Where there 
has not been any departure as yet from 
scriptural truth, there are not a few in- 
dividuals in so critical and undecided a 
state that they might soon be led 
astray. What with the writings of 
Carlyle and Newman, our importations 
from Germany, and, worse still, the 
*‘ crambe repetita”’ of German mysticism 
through some American channels, the 
theology of our young men is in 
danger of undergoing a change much 
for the worse. We cannot profess 
a very high reverence for the Ger- 
man divines. We do not, of course, 
mean to deny that there are among 
them writers whose works a student 
may import and place on his own 
shelves with advantage; but the num- 
ber is comparatively small. For many 
months we listened to some of their 
best men; our name is (or was) on the 
roll of their students; and our delibe- 
rate conclusion is, that philology is the 
only strong point of German scholar- 
ship. Their philosophy is best repre- 
sented by their own favourite symbol 
QO; and we can experimentally assure 
our younger friends that the harvest to 


be gathered from the field of German 


re, will be on the same scale as — 
that described in Psalm cxxix. 7: 
‘“‘Wherewith the mower filleth not his 
hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom.” 

The true theology—that which is . 
real, and which speaks, to use the 
popular phrase, to the inner conscious- 
ness of man—is the theology which 
starts from the fact of human sinfulness. 
It was the theology which gave life to 
the practical piety, and such pregnancy 
to the writings of Augustine and 
Luther. We want no systems that 
proceed from a priori deduction; we 
want nothing so sentimental and sub- 
jective as Newman, and nothing so 
vague as Schleiermacher. The true 
theology is learned by bringing one’s 
inner self, face to face with Go ’s holy 
Word; and as, in that light, we study 
the phenomena of our own morbid 
spiritual anatomy, we shall learn to cry 
to the great Physician, ‘‘ Lord, save, 
or I perish!” Pectus facit theologum. 
This theology alone will save the souls 
of those that hear and of those that 
preach. 


Webster on the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Webster seldom introduces _poli- 
tical topics but generally such as are 
appropriately scientific, literary, or re- 
ligious. He never seems more at home 
than when discoursing upon the lofty 
themes which employed the thoughts of 
inspired prophets and anointed kings 
of old. He quotes the sublime lan- 
guage of Job, Isaiah, and Solomon, and 
** gives the sense,” too, with an emphasis 
and beauty seldom exhibited in the sa- 
cred desk. He admires the orators of 
Greece and Rome, but deems them 

“Far beneath the prophets 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic, unequalled style. 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome; 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so.” 
A few evenings since, sitting by his 
own fireside, after a day of severe la- 
bour in the Supreme Court, Mr. Wab- 
ster introduced the last Sabbath's ser- 
mon, and discoursed in animated and 
glowing eloquence for an hour on tae 
great truths of the gospel. I cannot 
but regard the opinions of such-a min 
in some sense as public property. This 
is my apology for attempting to rooall 
some of those remarks which were ut- 
tered in the privacy of the domestic 
circle. 

Said Mr. Webster :--“‘ Last Sabbath 
I listened to an able and learned dis- 
course upon the evidences of Christian- 
ity. The arguments were drawn from 
prophecy, history, with internal evi- 
dence. They were stated with logical 
accuracy and force; but, as it seemed 
to me, the clergyman failed to draw 
from them the right conclusion. Ho 
came so near the truth that I was as- 
tonished that he missedit. In summin 
up his arguments, he said the only al- 
ternative presented by these evidences 
is this: Hither Caristianity is true, or 
it is @ delusion produced by an excited 
imagination. Such is not the alterna- 
tive, said the critic; but it ig this: 
The gospel is either true history, or it 
is @ consummate fraud; it is either a 
reality, or an imposition. Christ was 
what he professed to be, or he was an 
impostor. There is no other alterna- 
tive. His spotless life, his earnest en- 
forcement of the truth, his suffering in 
its defence, forbids us to suppose that 
he was following an illusion of a heated 
brain. 

Every act of his pure and holy life 
shows that he was the author of truth, 
the advocate of truth, the earnest de- 
fender of truth, and the uncomplaining 
sufferer for truth. Now, considering 
the purity of his doctrines, the sim- 
plicity of his life, and the sublimity of 
his death, is it possible that he would 
have died for an illusion? In all his 
preaching the Saviour made no popular 
appeals. His discourses were all di- 
rected to the individual. Christ and 
his Apostles sought to impress upon 
every man the conviction that he must 
stand or fall alone—he must live for 
himself and die for himself, and give 
up his account to the omniscient God as 
though he were the only dependent 
creature in the universe. The gospel 
leaves the individual sinner alone with 
himself and his God. To his own mas- 
ter he stands or falls. He has nothing 
to hope from the aid and sympathy of 
associates. The deluded advocates of 
new doctrines do not so preach. Christ 
and his Apostles, had they been de- 
ceivers, would not have so preached. 

If clergymen in our day would re- 
turn to the simplicity of the gospel, 
and preach more to individuals and less 
to the crowd, there would not be so 
much complaint of the decline of true 
religion. Many of the ministers of the 

resent day take their text from St. 
Paul, and preach from the newspapers. 
When they do so, I prefer to enjoy my 
own thoughts rather than to listen. 
want my pastor to come to me in the 
spirit of the gospel, saying, ‘ You are 
mortal; your probation is brief; your 
work must be done speedily. You are 
immortal too. You are hastening to 
the bar of God; the Judge standeth 
before the dour.’ When I am thus ad- 
monished, I have no disposition to muse 
or to sleep. These topics,” said Mr. 
Webster, “‘have often occupied my 
thoughts; and if I had time, I would 
write upon them myself.” 

The above remarks are but a meagre 
and imperfect abstract, from memory, 
of one of the most eloquent sermons to 
which i ever listened.— Congregational 
Journal. 


A Recent Scene in the Valleys. 


On Sabbath, 11th July, about two hun- 
dred workmen (Roman Catholics) had as- 
sembled in La Tour to hold a soiree. A 
having attended the Popish worship in the 
+ forenoon, they came to hear M. Peyrot, the 
Protestant minister, in the afternoon. On 
leaving his service, they said they had never 
heard anything like it—anything so good. 
They also saw baptism administered by 
him, and were struck with the Protestant 
mode. “Why,” they said to some of the 
Vandois, “ you are Christians, too, as 
as we; there is no difference.” No,’ 
was the reply, “no difference, except the 
Pope and the payment.” They afterwards 


came asking Bibles, which were given them 
to the number of twenty-two or twenty-five. 
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| odus, the Protestant Doctor, once a ‘ROMISH CONVENTION. beverage, we had not before thought and termed by strangers—or rather the Charch For the Presbyterian. 
. good Hobart man, perchance will bring up ‘ vital @ ‘ng the | he Presbyterian standards while materially | the passion so strong; and if they are in | In passing the “split-rock” in the Cedar | of St. Mary, as it really is—for the Cathe-| Yoetters to Delinquent Church 
THE PRE \ B YT i BI AN ; the Og the banner ° muta ‘Stones Catholics ee 5S ae differing from them. No one ap forced or | such heart-bondage, to what all admit to be | rapids, you seem at one time to be dashing | dral was burned in the late fire—is said to Séensbara. 
tus consultation | solicited to express his belief in them; | one of the most appalling agents for the | right on the threatening ledges which jut | be the largest ecclesiastical building on this No. II. 
~ mo! attempt to. bo ’ — but when he volunteers, there is an un- | ruinof the -happiness and the souls of man- | up apparently but a few feet below the | continent. The exterior is symmetrical | +o one WHO ATTENDS CHURCH BUT HALF A DAY. 
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on Catholic interests.”” This is a politico- 
religious movement, and may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be but the initiative to further mea- 
sures by that body, which should be carefully 
watched. If priestly influence were as great 
in this country as in Ireland, we should soon 
have a repetition of the outrages which cha- 
racterized the recent elections in the Green 
Isle. To make arrangements for the more 
perfect consolidation of the Roman Catho- 
lics as a political body is evidently the aim, 
that they may overawe the Legislature, and 
by the force of votes secure their favourite 
measures. A similar movement on the 
part of any of the great Protestant sects of 
this country would create alarm, and the 
presses of the country would bitterly and 
justly denounce it. Why should not party 
politicians, from love of country, affix a 


pitiable appearance which the Go-ouTERs 
would present, cut off from the Commu- 
nion of the Church, and given over to the 
devices of a reprobate mind. We should in- 
deed pity them for their own sakes, however 
much we should rejoice that the Church’s 
welfare and prosperity had been thus pro- 
moted. The Church institutions would re- 
ceive little loss; for some, if not all, who 
would go, are their worst enemies. When- 
ever the escapade happens, then we have 
no fears of any shock for the Church; 
and shall exclaim with joyous heart, Gra- 
Deo!” 


ANOTHER APPALLING CALAMITY. 

Scarcely have the wailings from the ill- 
fated steamer Henry Clay died on our ears, 
before we are again startled with the tid- 
ings of, in some respects, a more appalling 
catastrophe. The Aflantic, one of the 
best known and most beautiful lake steam- 


and imposing, but the interior is very 
tawdry and poor. Grand mass was cele- 
brated on the Sabbath we were in Montreal, 
but we preferred going where we could 
hear preached Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied. I had intended to say something 
about this Sabbath, but my letter is already 


too long, and I must reserve what I had rte 6 : 
intended to say for one other, and the last. 
L. | church of which you are a member. 
You used sometimes to take the lead in 
our social devotions, and we were al- 
ways glad to hear your voice; for it 
quickened and edified us. Indeed, so 
constant was your attendance on reli- 
gious services, both in season and out 
of season, that your absence always 
led to the inquiry, What had detained 
you? But it is not with you now as it 
was in other days. You have not only 
forsaken the weekly lecture, the prayer- 


surface; but just as you are making up 
your mind to the catastrophe, the watchful 
pilot has interposed, and the gallant boat 
turns gracefully aside, and glides swiftly 
and safely on her way. Until very re- 
cently, the steamers were not accustomed 
to go over the La Chine rapids—the last 
passed before reaching Montreal—the pas- 
sengers being sent from above them to the 
city by railway. Now, however, a prac- 
ticable channel has been discovered, and 
the boats daily descend in safety even over 
the boiling torrents of the La Chine. Just 
before entering this most difficult part of 
the river, an Indian pilot is taken on board, 
from an Indian village on the shore. The 
tall son of the forest,—who has learned the 
way through this seething labyrinth of wa- 
ters and rocks, in his frail canoe,—mounts 


You will not, I hope, think me ob- 
trusive in addressing you on a subject 
that has for some time past weighed 
heavily upon my mind, as well as upon 
the minds of some other of your Chris- 
tian friends. I remember the time 
when you were a regular attendant, not 
only on the services of the Sabbath both 


questionable right to demand from him a 
declaration that he acts honestly, and from 
the deep convictions of his heart and 
understanding. These principles are to us 
so obvious, that we are amazed when we 
hear men professing religion sneering at 
them. Independency may affect to ridicule 
Church rules, seeing that it is without rule 
itself; it might, however, so far exercise 
charity, as to admit the right of a thoroughly 
organized Church to maintain itself against 
the intrusion of those who have no part or 
lot in it. 


kind, as this state of things indicates, we 
think no further evidence need be required 
to show that it was high time that some 
more effectual means should be taken to 
arrest the progress of the destroyer. 


Encouracine.—We have just received 
the names of fourteen new subscribers from 
a single congregation in Pennsylvania. An 
equally encouraging accession to our list 
might be made, from many other congre- 
gations, by a very little effort. 


Srrixine Fact.—The Halifax Wes- 
leyan says :—“ It is a fact worthy of being 
recorded, that while so many perversions 
to Popery have taken place among the 
clergy of the Church of England, not one 
has occurred either among ministers of 
the Church of Scotland, or any of the 
other Protestant bodies.’’ 


Crelesiostical Record. 


The Rev. William J. Gibson having 


For the Presbyterian. 


A VOICE FROM WISCONSIN. 
Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, Aug. 24, 1852. 
Messrs. Editors—Will you be so kind 
as to publish the following letter from the 
Rev. H. M. Robertson of Neenah, Wis- 
consin. It conveys intelligence of the 
progress of our Lord’s kingdom in that 


Princeton Szminary.—The next ses- 
sion inthe Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, will commence on Thurs- 
day next the second day of September. 


— 


STEAMBOAT RECKLESSNESS. 

The fearful loss of life by the destruction 
of the Atlantic on Lake Erie, utters another 
loud appeal to Congress for legislation in 
restraint of the careless and reckless con- 


Boarp or Pusticarion.—As this Board 
is at present deprived of the services of a 


secretary, we would commend to pastors 
and church sessions the importance of at- 
tending specially to its interests within their 
respective bounds. None of the Boards pro- 


ers, has gone down in the waters over 
which she has so often triumphantly float- 
ed, bearing with her to the depths below 
hundreds of our fellow beings, who just 


stigma on Romanists for such attempts to 
mix up their false religion with the politics 
of the day? Why should not the Roman 
Catholics, as a body, be warned against the 
insidious efforts of their priests, who attempt 


duct of steamboat officers. The boats which 
came in collision in this instance descried 
each others’ lights when several miles dis- 
tance apart, and yet they madly rushed 


accepted a call from the Lick Run Pres- 
byterian Church, correspondents and others 
will please address at him Walker Post 
Office, Centre county, Pennsylvania, instead 
of Williamsburg, Blair county. 


to the pilot’s house, and, assisted by three 
or four other stalwart men, takes his place 
at the wheel, whilst another man goes aft 
and lays hold of the lever attached to the 


growing and important State, sufficient to 
fill our hearts with gratitude, and awaken 
us to fervent prayer in behalf of our 
brethren who are labouring there. The 
letter shows the destitutions and wants of 


meeting, every social religious exercise, 
but, alas! you have become a half-day 
worshipper in the house of God; and 
it 18 impossible that any of your Chris- 
tian friends should view such a change 


rudder, so that, in case of accident to the 
tiller ropes, there may still be a hand at 
the helm. A moment more, and the boat 
is rolling and dashing forward on the un- 
steady current. The Indian pilot gazes 
down on the pitching waters, as if he 


bably holds a higher place in the affections 
of the Church than the Board of Publica- 
tion. It has been blessed thus far with 
remarkable prosperity, and is accomplfsh- 
ing a noble work for the truth and the in- 
terests of our Zion. A still greater de- 


Wisconsin, and the Board of Missions 
have just commissioned a missionary of 
great promise to that field, and stand pre- 
pared to do all in their power to sustain 
and increase our force upon the ground. 
The brethren may assure themselves that 


together, the officers of each respectively 
protesting that they were not to blame! 
Who believes them? Surely a landsman, 
who had never before handled a helm, 
could, with such warning on the broad sur- 
face of a lake, have avoided the fatal -col- 


Mr. John A. Mearns has accepted the 
call from the Presbyterian Church of Long 
Run to become their pastor. His post | 
office is Tinker Run, Westmoreland county, 


Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Baynard R. Hall, D.D. has 


before were in the midst of life, and had 
been wrapt in their night’s slumbers, un- 
conscious of danger. Alas! how soon 
that sleep was exchanged for the long and 
last repose! An awful thought it is—that 
of so many souls being hurried almost 


with indifference. They respect and 
esteem you, and are not slow to acknow- 
ledge your many estimable qualities, 
but they are distressed that you should 
have fallen into a habit which seems to 
them so utterly inconsistent with your 
Christian obligations. | 


to control their free expression of political 
opinion ? 


— 


SUBSCRIPTION TO FORMULARIES. 
The Independent, with a particular refer- 


gree of prosperity and usefulness is un- 
doubtedly in reserve; but there is danger, 
Jest in the period of vacancy in the secre- 
taryship, the churches may not come upas 
promptly as usual in meeting the financial 
necessities of the Board. We know it to 
be exceedingly important that the colpor- 
teur department of the treasury should be 
replenished without delay. Will not pas- 
tors see that a collection is at once made 
in behalf of the Board of Publication in 
their several charges? As for such Sy- 
nods and Presbyteries as designate certain 
months of the year for each of the Boards, 
and then decline either to make the collec- 
tions for these objects themselves, or to 
admit an agent to do it—what shall we 
say? 


— 


A Perversion.—The following “ god- 
less’’ paragraph is from an editorial article 
in the New York Independent. 


‘The Roman Catholics and one frag- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church are agreed 
in opposition to the American Common 
School system. Religion, they think, can- 
not be safe, if the teaching of it is commit- 
ted to the management of the family, the 
Sunday-school, the Bible class, and of the 
assembly for public worship. The myste- 
ries of predestination, as our Presbyterian 
brethren think—the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation and of the Pope’s supremacy, 
as the Roman Catholics think, must be 
mixed up with reading and writing, with 
arithmetic and English grammar, with geo- 
graphy and bookkeeping ; or education will 
be altogether ‘ godless.’ ”’ 

This is an utter perversion of fact. The 


common school system is regarded by 
Presbyterians, in general, as a blessing to 
our country. It has, however, particularly 
as an exclusive system, great and radical 
defects, which Presbyterians would supply, 
so far as they are concerned, by intro- 
ducing the religious element into the in- 
struction of their children. It is shameless 
in the Independent to make such a repre- 
sentation of the matter, by placing Presby- 
terians by the side of Roman Catholics in 
their opposition to this scheme, and by 
openly ridiculing religious education as it 
does in this paragraph. 


— 


MonvmenTat “Joun Knox” Cuurcu.— 
From the Edinburgh Witness we learn 
that the Cannongate Free Church congre- 
gation of Edinburgh are erecting an edi- 
fice for church and educational purposes, 
in that part of Edinburgh where the illus- 
trious reformer lived and laboured, design- 
ed also to answer the ends of a monument 
to his memory. No more appropriate 


‘monument could be reared to such a man, 


than a house of God, where will be 
sounded out those glorious doctrines with 
which he once made all Scotland, and 
almost all Christendom, reverberate. Five 
converts from Popery have already been 
added to the congregation which is to oc- 
cupy this place of worship. 


— 


Divisions IN THE EpiscopaL CouRCH.— 
The very innocent remark, in a late num- 
ber of our paper, that “if we rightly 
understood the Episcopal Recorder, it 
hinted at the probable necessity for a divi- 
sion” in that denomination, has given 
occasion to the New York Churchman 
to use the rod upon the back of his 
brother of the Recorder with no little se- 
verity. The Churchman does not deny 
that there may be a rending of their body; 
but rather admits the fact—at least by 
implication, and delivers a valedictory in 
advance to those who may feel called 
upon to go out in quest of a purer, 
healthier, spiritual atmosphere. The drift 
of the Churchman’s remarks may be 
gathered from the following extracts from 
the Jong editorial on the exciting topic. 
Speaking of the Evangelical party, that 
journal says: 

“They will find one of two things ne- 


cessary :—Either to renounce their false in- | 


terpretations of Scripture,.their perversions 


-of the Prayer Book, and their blind oppo- 


sition to the greatest names in the English 
Church, and become sound Churchinen 
both in theory and practice: or, they must 


_see, that the traditional devices they follow, 


being inconsistent with the established sys- 
tem of the Church, while they are similar 


to those held by sundry denominations 


which have always been at variance with 
the Church of England from the time of 
their first existence—it is their duty to as- 


‘ sociate themselves with that body, or those 


bodies, with which they do agree. This 
was felt by Dr. Aydelott, by Mr. Shimeall, 
the founder and first editor of the Protes- 
tant Churchman, by Baptist Noel, and by 
several others who might be mentioned. 
This shows that the Prayer Book does 


- not teach the peculiar doctrines of Calvin- 


ism, Presbyterianism, and Puritanism, or 


those persons would have remained in the 
* 


Charch.” .* * 
« But it seems that a new scheme is 


afloat. The Church must be privipep! 
‘Messrs. Ridgley 
» Church(?) of their own! ~The Articles 


& Co. must form a 


of Faith will, doubtless, be the Constitu- 
‘tion of the “ Evangelical Knowledge So- 


.¢iety,”” while the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creed will probably be deemed superfluous 


incumbrances. The Prayer Book will be 
altered and expurgated, to suit the guage 


_ Of their doctrinal learning and their mea- 
sure of ritual knowledge. We may sup- 


se. that two or three of the Episcopal 
nch, who can easily be spared, will form 
the leaders of the Pseudo-Evangelical Ex. 


without a moment’s warning into eternity. 
Death, even when the monster comes to 
carry away a single victim, with long pre- 
monitions of his approach, and where 
there is everything to assuage the terrors 
of the conflict with him, is still an awful 
visitant; but when the “last enemy”’ 
comes, as in this instance, away off on the 
waters in the midst of the night season, 
waking his victims from soft slumbers, 
that they may make the fearful leap into 
eternity, and sweeping hundreds at once 
over the fearful brink, we stand astonished 
and appalled before one of the most terri- 
ble spectacles in which our poor humanity 
can either be a spectator or a sufferer. 
Again, through the land, and indeed through 
foreign lands—for many were the stranger 
hearts that ceased to beat on that eventful 
night—will be anxiety and sorrow, such as 
no language could tell; again must the 
voice of weeping go up in the stricken 
households, because those who so recently 
left them to return so soon, shall return no 
more for ever. May He who has a heart 
to be touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, and who is a very present help in 
every time of need, wipe away the tears 
and soothe the aching hearts, of all whom 
this calamity has made to mourn. 

As to the cause of this terrible occur- 
T€nce, we doubt not it was carelessness—al- 


though a meeting of the surviving passen- 


8ers seems to have exempted the officers 
of the Atlantic from all blame. According 
to the testimony given at the inquest held at 
Buffalo over the body of one of the sufferers, 
by the mates who were on watch on both 
vessels at the time of the collision, each of 
them saw the other some miles before they 
came in contact. Such being the fact, it 
will be very difficult to convince the public 
that, as usual, “nobody was to blame.” 
We perceive that there has been another 
meeting of the survivors held at Erie, 
at which strong indignation is expressed 
against the owners of the Atlantic, for the 
want of proper provision for escaping from 


the boat by life-boats and life-preservers. 


The recent calamities seem to be making 
it evident that the conveyances on our most 
frequented thoroughfares are but a set of 
huge life-traps. As many passengers as 
possible are decoyed on board by represen- 
tations of superior accommodations and 
speed ; this reputation for speed is sought 
to be sustained by racing, or driving the 
boat under a full head of steam, even in 
the midst of fogs and darkness; and when, 
as the result, an appalling catastrophe 
takes place, no adequate means are pro- 
vided for the escape of the unhappy vic- 
tims. Those implicated in such plots 
against human life deserve the severest 
penalties of the law. 

Such events as the destruction of the 
Clay and the Atlantic, with their melan- 
choly results, teach impressive and profit- 
able lessons. Many who have been startled 
by these calamities have themselves, per- 
haps, just returned from travel, or may be 
now on the public highways, and have 
passed over or near the very routes on 
which these heart-rending occurrences took 
place. Why might not the boats on which 
they were embarked, have been consumed 
by fire, or gone down in the waters, hurry- 
ing their souls into eternity, and filling their 
houses with sorrow? To no mere second 
causes must this exemption be attributed. 
Those who have been spared can ascribe 
their safety to no other source than a hand 
divine. ‘“’T'was even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” | 

The worldly-minded professor who, amidst 
summer travel, seems to forget his religious 
obligations, may also be admonished by these 
events. He goes abroad for pleasure—how 
does he know but that he may be going on 
a speedy journey to eternity? Who insures 
him, when he buys his ticket, against death 
by fire or drowning? Suppose he should 
be hurried away by some catastrophe, in 
the midst of his worldliness, into the pre- 
sence of his neglected God and Saviour— 
fresh from the scenes of griety, where he 
has compromised his religious profession, 
and set an unhappy example before the 
impenitent by whom he was surrounded— 
how solemn and terrible the thought! 

We are reminded, too, by such occur- 
rences, of the happy lot of the faithful 
Christian, who always keeps his lamp 
trimmed and burning. To such an one, it 
can matter but little when or where the 
summons comes. He is willing to leave 
the time and the place of his departure to 
Him “in whom he has believed,”’ and to 
whom he has committed his soul’s eternal 
interests; and however these may be 
ordered, all will be well. Happy he, who 
is thus always ready. Happy he, who, 
whether at home or abroad, can entrust his 
temporal life, as well as his eternal life, in 
the Saviour’s hands. Happy he, who, 
whether at home or abroad, can lie down 
and sleep sweetly, knowing that whether 
he wake in this world or another, all will 
be well, and that under all circumstances 
he can say to himself—_ 


« Safe shalt thou go and safe return, 
Till God shall call thee home.” 


ence to our journal, holds up to contempt 
what we have ever regarded as one of the 
commonest principles of honesty. 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, after a 
sad experience of the evils resulting from 
loose views of subscription, now enjoins 
an honest, full, and ex animo reception of 
its standards from all who enter her min- 
istry, and a similar declaration of faith 
from her theological professors. The Old- 
school Presbyterian Church in this country, 
after a too long connivance at a practice of 
loose subscription which had insidiously 
crept into it, and which was productive 
of the worst consequences, felt the neces- 
sity of reasserting the true principle, and 
of exacting, what honesty had ever dic- 
tated, a full acknowledgment of those 
doctrines, the teaching of which the very 
act of subscription implied. This return 
to good old principles does not, it seems, 
comport with the Jndependent’s views of 
progress in theology. The Westminster 
Confession might have done well enough 
for an age when the Church was in a 
half-enlightened and semi-barbarous state, 
while wholly inadapted to the superior 
illumination of the presentday. To require 
a subscription to such a formulary in the 
middle of the nineteenth century is, there- 
fore, indicative at once of gross ignorance 
and unwarrantable liberty with the free 
march of mind. Hence, it was befitting 


the Independent, which is the true type. 


of a progressive theology, as well as the 
index of the new views of obedience 


} required of citizens in reference to the 


laws of the country, to protest against this 
revival of an exploded superstition. What 
right has the Church, and what right has 
the State, to cramp the bursting energies 
of the soul, which, spurning the common 
places of ordinary men, is soaring in 
higher regions in search of hitherto un- 
known truths? 

Having adopted old-fashioned views of 
these matters, we believe that the doctrines 
of the Westminster Confession are suited 
to all ages; that, in its strictly theological 
features, it is not at all improvable, inas- 
much as it is in consonance with the re- 
vealed and unalterable truth of God; that, 
as it has stood the test of successive ages, 
and as its tenets, in all their main features, 
have from the beginning of the Christian 
era successfully withstood, and eventually 
triumphed over all heresies, so they will 
continue to triumph and outlive the as- 
saults and the names of all modern op- 
posers; and that the attempt to modify 
its doctrines, to expunge them, or replace 
them by others, is proof of any thing else 
than the superior wisdom of those who 
adventure the experiment. 

That under different forms of civil gov- 
ernment Presbyterians may hold dissimilar 
views as to those forms, and of the relation 
which the State holds to the Church, is no 
evidence that the theological system of the 
Westminster Confession is not complete ; 
neither can it be fairly inferred, as the Jnde- 


| pendent insinuates, that because the Ameri- 


can Presbyterian Church has adopted juster 
views than their British brethren on these 
subjects, which are not strictly within the 
limits of a theological scheme, that they 
have hence given up the inviolability of 
the Westminster theology. It should be 
understood that we do not maintain the 
infallibility of the Confession, but its invio- 
lability by those who adopt it; and this is 
a distinction to which the /ndependent does 
not seem to advert. Had we, as Presby- 
terians, ever maintained the former, we 
could not have differed from our Scotch 
and Irish brethren on the subject of civil 
magistracy in its relation to the government 
of the Church; but the system once ad- 
mitted by either Church, its inviolability 
may be justly enforced. The Confession of 
Faith, as held by American Presbyterians, 
embraces the terms of a compact which, in 
the nature of the case, must be truly and 
cordially fulfilled by the parties entering 
into the compact. If any party evasively 
or under reserve shall sign the compact 
intending to falsify its terms, or act in the 
face of them, he must act dishonestly. 
Hence a subscription, to be worthy of the 
name, must be unreserved and hearty. In 
requiring such subscription, the Jndepen- 
dent should remember, that there is no 
coercion—no subjecting the person refus- 
ing, to pains and penalties. He is pre- 
sumed toact voluntarily and conscientiously; 
and where, then, can be the hardship of re- 
quiring from him a full declaration of his 
belief that the Confession he subscribes is 
indeed and in truth his confession of faith ? 
If he does the thing at all, he should do it 
honestly. Would it be right for Dr. Bush- 
nell, or those who defend him, to subscribe 
to the Westminster Confession at all; or if 
they were disposed to do it, would it be 
right in those who preside over the door of 
entrance, to countenance such reckless and 
unpriocipled conduct? Surely not; and 
yet this seems to be the kind of liberty for 
which the Independent pleads. Shall men 
be permitted to come into the Church with 
a lie intheir mouths? Yet with this lie must 


The 


just as he was going ‘bows on’ to those 


names of Drs. 
George A. Baxter, John H. Rice, and 


nent and useful ministers of the gospel ; 


Crittenden, William C. Preston, Governor 
McDowell, Governor Foote of Mississippi, 
and others who have been distinguished 
statesmen. 
deliver the next Alumni oration. 
God’s blessing long rest upon this time- 
honoured College, planted as it was, amid 
the prayers and tears of the Presbyterian, 
settlers of that portion of the beautiful 
Valley of Virginia. 


quor Lovers.—The Maine Liquor Law is 
now in operation in several of the States. 
According to its friends, the results, thus 
far, are admirable ; according to its ene- 
mies, quite the reverse. 
its success in the long run, in arresting the 
the ravages of intemperance, and thereby 
greatly diminishing the aggregate of hu- 
man woe, time alone can reveal. ) 
thing, however, has already been made 
manifest—that the lovers of liquor are very 
numerous, and that to indulge their passion 
for it, no money, labour, or ingenuity will 
be spared. 
ment, the supply of daily bread to a large 
community had been cut off, a greater hue 
and cry could scarcely have been raised 
than has followed this stopping the liquor 
traffic. 
thing for the inebriating draught, are up in 
arms; the most doleful complaints are 
wailed out; threats, long and loud, are 
uttered against executors of the law and 
informers; and, we suppose, a severer 
conflict at the polls has never been seen, 
than will occur at the next elections, 
wherever this Jaw is in operation. 
language of the souls of these men seems 
to be, ‘Give me liquor, or I die.”” Much 
as we always knew men loved the poison- 


lision. 
- Notwithstanding the dreadful result of 
the racing between the Henry Clay and 
the Armenia, racing is still continued 
between two of the Hudson River boats. 
A correspondent of the Boston Congre- 
gationalist, writing from Saratoga, under 
date of August 18th, says, that he was a 
passenger from this city on board the 
Alida, and that a “constructive’’ race took 
place between the Alida and the Francis 
Skiddy. The latter boat, says the writer, 
“was the larger, and in deep water, 
slightly the faster, so that in the run of a 
couple of hours we lost the advantage 
gained by first leaving the wharf, and fell, 
perhaps, half a mile astern.” The Alida 
did not stop at West Point, and got ahead 
of the Skiddy. ‘“ Both boats now crowded 
on all steam to secure the passengers at 
Newburgh.” The Skiddy soon gained 
on the Alida, “and she rapidly rushed 
alongside, with the evident determination 
to get first at the wharf. This was not to 
the taste of our captain, who preferred to 
risk a collision, and so altered the position 
of his helm that the two boats came 
together with a tremendous crash, which, 
though it stove in the guard of the Alida, 
had the desired effect of thrusting the 
Francis Skiddy away from the landing.” 
In addition to which, the New York 
Mirror contains the following account of 
the narrow escape of the steamship Pacific 
on her last trip from Liverpool to New 
York. It professes to come from a pas- 
senger by the Pacific. 


‘¢ In order to make the shortest passage 
that was ever made, on the ‘great circle,’ 
Captain Nye took the northern route and 
ran as far north as 52 degrees; he relaxed 
nothing in his speed when enveloped in 
those fogs off Newfoundland, which must 
be seen to be appreciated—they are like 
the thick black smoke of a furnace ; he roe 
so close to Cape Broyle that he crushed to 
pieces with his wheels a boat and its crew 
who were fishing in fancied security; and 


rocks, hundreds of feet in height and thirty 
fathoms of water at their base, a sudden 
cry of ‘Stop the engine—starboard your 
helm—hard a-starboard!’ was all that saved 
the Pacific and her passengers from instan- 
taneous contact with a rock five hundred 
feet in height; and when the helm was put 
a-starboard, and the bows cleared the fear- 
ful barrier by a sudden sheer, the hull of 
that immense ship swept, with a power that 
made one giddy, within ten feet of the pre- 
cipitous rock—and the most timid, as_ well 
as ‘ the boldest, held his breath for a time.’ ”’ 

Since the commencement of this year 
more than six hundred lives have been lost 
on our American waters, by the so called 
steamboat accidents. We are happy to 
find, that after the long and culpable ne- 
glect, Congress has at last passed a strin- 
gent law, in reference to steamboat navi- 
gation. 


WasuinoTon Vireinia.— We 
have received the Annual Catalogue of 
this Institution, which is constructed on 
the somewhat novel plan of annexing to 
each student’s name his grade of scholar- 
ship, and his general standing for deport- 
ment. Appended to the catalogue, is a 
list of the Alumni, in which we find the 
Archibald Alexander, 


those of many others who have been emi- 


together with those of the Hons. John J. 


Governor Foote is expected to 
May 


— 


Tue Marine Liquor Law anp THE Li- 


What will be 


One 


If, by some legislative enact- 


Men who professed to care no- 


The 


become the Principal of Park Institute, 
at Brooklyn, New York, where correspon- 
dents can address him. 

The Rev. J. T. Leonard has become the 
stated supply of the churches of Burlington 
and Falmouth, and may be addressed at 
Burlington, Boone county, Kentucky. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE AND MON- 
TREAL. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

The trip from Niagara to Montreal can 
be made by either a British or American 
line of steamers, and either by express, go- 
ing directly through Lake Ontario, with- 
out stopping, or by mail, calling at various 
points along the lake shores. As we had 
no surplus of time, we took the express 
line; and as we had no particular reason 
for renouncing our own people and things, 
we chose the American boats. The trip in 
these boats can be made in about twenty- 
seven hours, i. e., leaving Niagara between 
one and two o’clock, P. M., you may ex- 
pect to reach Montreal by five o’clock, 
P. M. of the next day. The steamers sail 
from Queenston and Lewiston, two vil- 
lages, the one English, the other Amer- 
ican, situated at the outlet of the Niagara 
into Lake Ontario. From the Clifton 
House, Queenston is reached by a miser- 
able relic of a railroad, over which - the 
remains of two cars are drawn by horses. 
In order to reach the American boats, you 
must here cross to Lewiston, over the 
beautiful suspension bridge, which hangs 
in erial beauty, like a spider’s web,.from 
the cliffs which wall in the river on either 
side. After reaching Lewiston from the 
Canada side, which we did in an antiquated 
omnibus, the driver carried us out of our 
way, in order to bring his rickety vehicle 
‘abreast ‘the American Custom-house, in 
front of which, on the side-walk with his 
chair inclined against the wall, sat the 
functionary of the customs, indulging the 
national passion of newspaper reading. 
Raising his eyes for a moment from the 
long columns, he greeted the omnibus load 
with “Any thing but wearing apparel 
among your baggage, gentlemen?”’ and 
without seeming to care whether there 
was or not, dropped his eyes again, and 
went on with his reading, whilst we went 
on with our journey. 

Ontario and the Thousand Islands. 

A very calm and beautiful night-voyage 
over Ontario awaited us. On a fine large 
boat, which had been running less than a 
month, we made our way speedily and most 
pleasantly down the Lake, which spread out 
its pellucid waters likea great mirror, reflect- 
ing back the glories of the setting sun, and 
the beautiful stars of the silent night. By 
daylight of the ensuing morning, we had 
entered the St. Lawrence, and were sailing 
amidst the sparkling “Thousand Islands.” 
As this is one of the chief attractions of 
this route, the rousing bell was rung through 
the cabin, and the passengers waked from 
their slumbers at a much earlier hour than 
most of them are wont to get up at home. 
The “Thousand Islands” are so called 
from their being at least that number of 
them—according to present estimates there 
are fourteen hundred. They are of almost 
all shapes and sizes. Some are conical, 
some flat, some round, others triangular, 
some an acre or two, perhaps more, in 
extent, others tiny things, just peeping 
above the water far enough to hold up a 
handful of grass anda bush. You look 
first on one side, and there seems to be no 
end to them; then on the other side, and 
they are just as numerous, and still as you 


sail on, they seem to start up from the 


water in fresh profusion. These forma- 
tions are certainly peculiar, and the great 
number makes the spectacle novel and 
striking; but the islands themselves are 
somewhat barren, and not particularly 
beautiful; and upon the whole, we were, 
perhaps, a little disappointed with this part 
of the St. Lawrence. As for the rest of 
that portion of this river passed between 
Ontario and Montreal, there is little of in- 
terest, except the “ Rapids.”” The banks 
are low and not picturesque, and the miser- 
able Canadian villages, for the most part, 
are the images of forlornness and desola- 
tion. 

| Shooting the Rapids. 

But the rapids—or what is technically 
called “shooting the rapids,’ e. going 
through them in the steamer, will be am- 
ple compensation for the trip; at least 
when you have once got safely through 
with the shooting. One or two of these 
rapids are from nine to twelve miles long, 
the current descending with great rapidity 
—in some of them, it is said, at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour—so that the 


water is broken into quite a white-capped | 


sea, and pitching as it does over ledges of 
rocks, makes a novel and not altogether 
comfortable sort of river steamboat naviga- 
tion. Whenever we approached one of 
them, four men were stationed at the wheel 
in the pilot’s house, ithe narrow, sinuous, 
and turbulent channel requiring great pow- 


would penetrate their very depths, his eye 
fairly flashing fire. In an instant the 
eight hands are running over the wheel 
like fingers over a well played instru- 
ment, and the tiller chains rattle as if 
they were all running away; the boat 
trembles for a moment, makes a heavy 
plunge, then wheels gracefully round, and 
goes on her course. She has passed one 
of the shoots, and is moving off to find 
the entrance to a new and worse one. 
Once more the Indian’s eye is ablaze, every 
muscle in his face is working, and as the 
bows of the steamer droop for a fall into 
the “cellar,’’ as the French appropriately 
term the watery chasms, his tongue pro- 
trudes, and his whole face is like that of a 
man phrensied. Safely out of the “cel- 
lar,” we are jostled first to one side, 
then the other, still dashing down the 
boiling current, when a sudden concussion 
careens the boat over, and “‘ She has touch- 
ed !’’ falls at once from the lips of a dozen 
passengers who are anxiously looking down 
on the rocks just under the bows; but she 
has cleared the rock, and the concussion 
was only from the angry waves, apparently 
indignant that a presumptuous steamer 
should venture in the domain where they 
hold their revels. 
bows and descent into a “cellar,’’ and an- 
other tossing about in all directions at 
once, and we are once more dashing 
steadily along, fairly over the last of the 
rapids, and alike agreed among the pas- 
sengers, that we should not care to go 
over the La Chine every day. Once 
safely over, however, no one will ever 
regret the beautiful and exciting spectacle 
he witnessed in passing them. In ascend- 
ing the river the steamers avoid the rapids 
by means of canals. 
A Peep into Three Nunneries. 

We spent a Saturday and Sabbath very 
pleasantly in Montreal. I had been there 
before some years ago, and had also seen 
most of what we saw there in much more 
striking aspects abroad; but we were still 
much pleased with this visit. In ‘common 
with almost all visitors, we took the drive of 
nine miles around the Montreal mountain— 
which, although very pleasant, and giving 
one some idea of the farm-life of French 
Canadians, has not much of special in- 
terest. We were much more curious to 
see what was to be seen in the three Con- 
vents ; to which we were admitted. The 
principal of these was the “ Grey Nun- 
nery,” socalled from the colour of the 
habits worn by the “sisters.” As this 
nunnery is opened freely for exhibition, 
and so announced in the guide-books, J 
take it for granted that it is about as 
favourable a specimen as Popery in Mon- 
treal can show. Judging from this, and 
the “ Providence’’ and “Good Shepherd” 
Convents, which we also visited, I should 
say, that Rome makes a much poorer 
show, even in her own favourite depart- 
ments, than is generally imagined. We 
were conducted into several large rooms, 
most of which had beds arranged around 
the walls, as in the wards of a hospital ; 
in one of these were a few old men, 
decrepid and infirm; in another, a few old 
women in the same condition, and in 
another, not a very large number of orphan 
children; and in one of the Convents were 
some twenty poor lunatic women, all 


locked up together in a room of very 


limited size. There were not a great 
many objects of charity in either depart- 
ment; they did not seem to be particularly 
well cared for; and, altogether, I thought 
these establishments decidedly inferior to 
the hospitals or orphan asylums under 
Protestant management, which may be 
found in most of our larger towns and 
cities. There was, too, but little of the 
“poetry” of conventual life in what we 
saw—indeed, the only thing approaching 
it, was the procession of nuns in the 
chapel, when the Convent bell rang out the 
hour of twelve; and about which so much 
was said to the visitors, that I concluded 
that this was the grand show, by which 
an impression was expected to be made. 
Soon after the notes of the bell for mid- 
day died away, the Chapel doors were 
thrown open, and a procession of forty 
nuns, two and two, all in gray or drab 
habits, except, perhaps, the first four, who 
were novices, entered the aisle, chanting 
in Latin—the first twenty leading in con- 
cert, and the latter twenty responding in 
the same way. This they continued, on 
their knees, with their faces towards the 
altar, for from three to five minutes, when 
they rose, countermarched, dipped their 
fingers in the holy water, and retired. 
With the exception of this exhibition, which 
was tolerably well done, we saw nothing 
about either of these nunneries which was 
calculated even to produce that “ effect” at 
which Rome so much aims. Sentimen- 


tally disposed young ladies, who have any 
thought of “taking the veil,’” would do 
well to make such a visit as we did. One 
day would probably suffice to cure all their 
romance in respect to convents. 

The Romish Cathedral, as it is usually 


Another drooping of the 


the interest felt by the Board in Wisconsin 
is in no wise abated, and it has been for 
the want of men and means only, that 
more has not been done for them the past 
year. But we think we see a brighter 
day dawning. .f spirit is evidently de- 
scending upon our churches of zeal in the 
work of evangelizing our country. Pres- 
byteries that have lain in comparative 
quiet for years, are girding up their loins 
and bestirring themselves in this work of 
the Lord; and those that have been active 
are advancing still, Oh that it may be 
the beginning of the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon our -Zion, which we 
are so much needing now in every place! 
When shall the long silence of our people 
be broken with sighs and groans and in- 
tercessions, supplications and -rejoicings ? 
When shall our ministers preach with new 
unction and power and blessing, and our 
Jerusalem be made a praise in the earth? 
Very truly yours, C.C. J. 


NEENAH, (Winnebago Rapids) Wisconsin, 
August 17th, 1852. 
Rev. C. C. Jones, D.D. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—Your kind letters 
of July 29th and 26th, containing my com- 
mission, have both reached me—and also 
the Annual Report of the Board. I am 
heartily rejoiced to see the progress our 
beloved Zion is making in this department 
of Christian enterprise. 

But while we rejoice that our Church is 
lengthening her cords and strengthening her 
stakes in ‘Texas, and California and Oregon, 
you must allow us here in Wisconsin to feel 
for our own field; and if we seem to be 
over-earnest and importunate, and to de- 
mand more than our share of your atten- 
tion, you must bear with us. We can see 
the wants and necessities and destitutions 
of the field in which we are labouring bet- 
ter than of any other. We know that here 
is a great, growing, interesting State; that 
it is now taking its moral and religious im- 
press; that the country is all open to us, 
and that if we only had the men and the 
means, we could make a Presbyterian State 
of it. I speak from personal observation, 
when I say that our expansion on this 
field is limited only by our ability to oc- 
cupy. If I had the men and the money, I 
could double the strength of our Synod im- 
mediately. But if we can’t have them, we 
must creep along as best we can, and be 
satisfied with a slower growth. 

I find by a reference to my journal, that 
it is just four years ago this week, since I 
definitely decided to make this place my 
field of labour. And though we have had 
many trials, and seen some dark hours, I 
have never yet regretted that decision. I 
commenced preaching in the kitchen of a 
log-house—I now have a very respectable 
congregation, meeting in a comfortable 
house, that will seat four hundred people. 
After labouring here four months, | organ- 
ized a church of eighteen members—we 
now number sixty. We have a flourishing 
Sabbath-school, an interesting Bible Class, 
and our weekly prayer-meetings, monthly 
concert, &c., are well attended. We can 
truly say, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 

Every Tuesday evening I meet the youth 
of the congregation, in what we call our 
Young people’s prayer-meeting.”” There 
are usually from thirty to forty in attend- 
ance, and many of those meetings are the 
most solemn and interesting I have ever at- 
tended—and all this is upon soil that five 
years ago was an almost unbroken wilder- 
ness. And during those four years, there 
has been a similar growth over the whole 
State. It has not been as rapid as it might 
have been; still it has been a healthy and 
a permanent growth. 3 

By a reference to the Minutes of the As- 
sembly, I find that the following is the 
strength of our Church in Wisconsin, com- 
pared with what it was three years ago; (I 
have not the Minutes of 1848:)—Jn 1849, 
we had one Presbytery, seventeen ministers, 


teen communicants; gave $19 for benevo- 


In 1852, we have a Synod, three Presbyte- 
ries, twenty-nine ministers, thirty churches, 
eight hundred and six communicants; gave 
$1506 for benevolent objects, and $5004 
for congregational purposes; and have eight 
church edifices, (including the one at Depere 
partially built,) and one college erected, and 
in operation. 

If we can go on at this rate (and the 
prospect is far better than it was three 
years ago,) we shall be able to make our 
mark on Wisconsin by-and-by. 

But to do this we want men. We must 
have more men. Winnebago Presbytery 
was constituted a year ago last June, and 
we have not had a single addition since, 
though we have organized some three or 
four churches. We have several fields suf- 
fering for the want of men, and several 
promising points that invite us, if we only 
had the men to occupy them. Yours very 
respectfully, H. M. Rosertson. 


_ P,.S.—After a long struggle I believe we 
may consider it settled, that the name of 
this place is Neenah, instead of Winne- 
bago Rapids—a shorter and smoother name 
certainly, but one that expresses no idea. 


DR. KING. 


The Courrier d’Athenes of a late date 
states that the commander of the American 
frigate, who had arrived at the Pireus to 
institute an inquiry into the complaints of 
the Rev. Dr. King, the American mission- 
ary, had sent a steamer to Constantinople 
for the American minister, who is to con- 
duct the inquiry at Athens. The Courrier 
d’ Athenes states that Dr. King demands 
not only a reparation for the force that has 
been used to prevent him from publicly 


exercising his vocation, but also an indem-. 


nity for some land of which he has been 
illegally deprived by the government. The 
correspondent of the Oest Deutsche. Post 
states that the United States steamer San 
Jacinto was at Constantinople, waiting to 


take the minister residing there to Athens, 


lent purposes, and had one chureh edifice, | 


_ behalf of your own family? They, I 


I would affectionately urge you to 
abandon this habit; first of all, from a 
regard to your own Christian edifica- 
tion and comfort. It cannot be that 
two discourses of ordinary length on 
the Sabbath are more than you are able, 
in the legitimate exercise of your facul- 
ties, to digest and apply. You certain- 
ly need to have as much truth as would 
ordinarily be thus communicated de- 
posited in your mind, as material for 
your intellectual and moral faculties to 
work upon, until another Sabbath comes 
round. I have never heard that you 
have complained of the preaching under 
which you sit; but if you should apolo- 
gize to your conscience for your ab- 
sence in the afternoon, on the ground 
that you find less edification than you 
could desire, the answer is that you are 
living in the midst of evangelical 
churches, and that you can choose such 
ministrations as are most agreeable 
to you. Possibly your plea may be 
that you can get more good by spend- 
ing the hour of the afternoon service 
in thinking over and applying the 


morning sermon, than in hearing an- 
her. In order to test the sincerity of 
‘uis plea, I would advise you to notice 
whether the afternoon is really spent 
in endeavouring to give permanence to 
the impressions received in the morn- 
ing, or whether it is not rather given 
to a listless and indolent habit of mind, 
not to say to idle conversation, or even 
unprofitable reading. 
ut you owe a dat on this subject 
to the church with which you are con- 
nected. You have covenanted to walk 
with them in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. In accordance with ancient 
and unbroken usage, especially in all 
large towns, your Church sustains two 
services on the Sabbath; and she ex- 
pects all her members to be present at 


both of them; and such is the acknow- 
ledged standard of Christian duty on 
this subject, that no one can be habitually 
absent, but that both the Church and the 
world mark the delinquency. In turn- 
ing your back on the afternoon service, 
therefore, you wound the hearts of your 
fellow Christians. They feel that in 
one respect, at least, you are not a fel- 
low-helper with them unto the kingdom 
of God; that you are not what they 
had a right to expect you would be, 
when they welcomed you to the joys 
and benefits of Christian communion. 
They feel that your example in seeming 
to set lightly by the ordinances of God’s 
house, neutralizes, in a degree, their 
own efforts for the advancement of his 
cause. 

Do you not owe something to your 
minister, also? I do not believe you 
would intentionally wound his feelings; 
and yet, pardon me for telling you that 
I know you have done so—that you do 
so continually. He cherishes towards 
you nothing but respect and good will; 

e even tries to apologize, in every wa 
that he can, for the course into whic 

ou have fallen; but he has acknow- 
edged to some of his particular friends, 
that whenever he casts his eye at your 
seat in the afternoon, and sees that you 
are not there, it sends a chill to his in- 
most heart. It is a natural construc- 
tion enough of your conduct, that his 
preaching does not edify you, and there- 
fore you are willing to hear as little of 
it as may consist with decency. And 
then he feels that your example is 
greatly lessening the power of his min- 
istry, both in the church and out of it; 
and I doubt not that, if you knew all, 
you would know that what you do, with- 
out, perhaps, being aware that he even 


seventeen churches, three hundred and nine- | 


notices it, causes him sometimes to weep 
n secret places. 
May I not say a word here, also, in 


perceive, continue to come in the after- 
noon, though you stay away. I take 
for granted that you approve of their 
course, notwithstanding your example 
would seem to encourage an opposite 
one. Suppose they, too, should prefer 
to attend only one service, and there 
should not be a single representative of 
your family in the church in the after- 
noon, would you be satisfied with such 
a state of things? or if it should exist, 
could you consistently say any thing 
against it? Have you not reason to 
fear that your children may grow u 
placing a low estimate on divine insti- 
tutions, and point to your example as 
their justification? Nay, have you not 
reason to fear that they will so far im- 
prove upon the example you set them, 
that instead of being even half-day 
hearers of God’s word, they will turn 
their backs on the services of his house 
altogether ? 

ay I not say a word, too, in behalf of 
the careless and ungodly—of those who 
have norelish for the worship of God, and 
who are glad to find apologies for the 
neglect of it. “There,” says one, 
a professor of religion, and yet half a 
day in the church is : enough for 
him; and even that, 1 doubt not, he 
would rather spend elsewhere, if he 
were not constrained by a regard to his ~ 
profession.” ‘There,’ says another, 
‘¢ig a man who seems to say by his pre- 
sence at the communion table, that 
there is something in religion, but he 
says quite as plainly, by his irregular 
attendance at church, that it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any thing in it or 
not.” And thus the neglector of Chris- 
tian ordinances, even the despiser of the 


gospel of Christ, is strengthened in irre- 
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one service is enough, 

and that he preferred to spend the hour 

allotted;to the second service in: some 

Way than in preaching to them, 
afyou-should hear thet the con 


vice, you sould not bat feel that such a 
state. of things was indicative of the 


steps, there would be no | 
e 


May I not wee that your seat in the 


who would ha 
vout thankfulness. Believe, me, your 
consistency, your happiness, your use- 
fulness, would all be promoted by it. 
| » Monitor. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


Reminiscences of a Faithful Sab- 
7 bath-School Teacher. 
_ Nearly ten years have passed since 
the death of Mrs. J. C., my beloved 
Sabbath-school teacher; yet the recol- 
lections I have of her from my earliest 
childhood can never be effaced. 

‘Many years. ago a Sabbath-school 


was started in’the village where she 


lived; and there being no school-house, 
her own house was offered as a place of 
meeting, and she became one of the 
most efficient teachers. 

~ Some time after, when we met in the 
**new school-house,” with new hopes 
‘and prospects for our infant Sabbath- 
school, she appeared again ready to do 
all in her power to promote its inter- 
ests. Her.counsels and her prayers 
are ever before me. The earnest anx- 
iety, as well as joy, which marked her 
countenance when she knew several of 
her scholars were inquiring the way of 
salvation, and the faithfulness with 
which she directed them to the Lamb 
of God, are indelibly impressed on my 
mind. 

At the female prayer-meeting—even 

when the number was reduced to three 
—did her prayers arise, not only for 
beloved friends and the Church of 
which she was a member, but also for 
that Sabbath-school. 
_ Again, when there was much to dis- 
courage effort, owing to the peculiar 
temptations of the place, did she set 
apart an hour (and begged of some of 
her co-workers to observe it with her,) 
to supplicate a throne of grace for the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the 
school. 

When more teachers were needed, 
and the young ladies of her class—who, 
from childhood, had been under her eye 
—were scattered through the school to 
Supply the deficiency, I remember her 
‘again as she sat before me, pursuing the 
Bame steady, faithful course of instruc- 
tion with a younger class. 


She endeavoured, too, to get each |. 


-teacher, as well as the children, inter- 
‘ested in the cause of missions; and how 
delighted was she to see the cheerful 
interest all manifested when, on the 
first Sabbath of every month, they 
came with their contributions. 
_ Every Saturday afternoon, the little 
.gitls of the Sabbath-school were invited 
to her house, that she might teach them 
.to prepare various useful articles, to be 
sold on *“* New Years’ day,’’ for the aid 
‘of Foreign Missions. ften was her 
faith tried while thus engaged; but 
when she knew not what to do, every 
-eent being expended, and no materials 
on hand, God, in some unexpected man- 
ner, sent aid just as it was needed. 

At the business mestings of the 
school, she comes up again in her mild 
way of opposing anything she thought 
injurious, and urging what she consid- 
ered beneficial, and all backed by such 
sound judgment, that what she wished 

was generally done. Although so ac- 
tive in the Sabbath-school cause, she 
‘was quiet and reserved almost to a fault. 
Her unaffected modesty, distrust of self, 
-and fear of display would have ever 
kept her from taking the lead had not 
duty prompted. Were I writing her 
‘memoir, I could here expatiate upon 
the various secret acts of benevolence 
that were brought to light after her 
death, which ie supposed the world 
would never know. Eternity alone will 
unfold the full amount of good accom- 
“ces by this humble follower of the 
lessed Jesus. 

In the fall of 184— she spent a part 
of her last Sabbath on earth with 
her class. The nezt, a multitude of 
friends who dearly loved her, fol- 
_lowed her body to the grave. Though 
sudden was the summons, her lamp 
‘was trimmed and burning; she met 
the “king of terrors’’ with a mind 
calm and joyful in the hope of a glorious 
‘immortality. 

Many of the scholars of that school 
have become husbands, wives, fathers, 
and mothers. All her first class are 
members of the visible Church; but 
strange, indeed, that Sabbath-school for 
whose interests she so zealously labour- 
‘ed and prayed, has dwindled away! 
What is the cause of this decline? 
Has the population decreased so that a 
school cannot be gathered? So far 
from this, since her death the insignifi- 
cant village, as if by magic, has risen 
-to be a flourishing borough. 

_ Alas! alas! Christians are luke- 
warm, and are not willing as she was to 
spend and be spent in their Master’s 
_ service. A spirit of worldliness has 
- crept in, and vital sere seems almost 
rooted out. Yet I feel as if God must 
gtill have there “a remnant,’’ and the 
time come when her prayers will be an- 
swered, and that Sabbath-school again 
flourish. | 
Should these reminiscences meet the 
eye of any who know them to be true, 
_ the writer would only say, “ Follow the 
example of this faithful teacher as she 
followed Christ.”’ KE. W. H. 


— 


A HUNGARIAN IN CHINA. 
« The Friend of China notices the arrival at 
~ Hong-Kong, in the steamer Golden Gate, 


. of Colonel Berzineski, the Hungarian exile, 
. who, it will be recollected, left Washington 


city while Kossuth was there, with the in- | 


tention of opening a communication with a 
tribe of Tartars,:who are said to be of the 
dame origin as the Hungarians, and speak- 
‘ing a language very similar, with a view of 
"procuring their aid in an attack on Russia. . 


‘forei 
‘expedition for the exploration of Brazil and 
Paraga 


— 


Mone Edinburgh 
Witness says :—* Still more severe mea- 
ures,’ it would seem, ‘are to be adopted 
against Protestantism in Italy. The corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News gives 
what he calls*a new programme for the 
persecution of Protestants in Italy,’ which 
illustrates the toleration which Rome grants, 
and the manner in which she re-pays the 
favours she enjoys in our country. One of 
the. provisions of this ‘new programme’ is 
the removal of all Protestant places of wor- 
ship beyond the walls of the Italian cities, 
8 & ‘the disallowance of the right hitherto 
extended to the British embassies of having 
chapels attached to them. Will our Gov- 
ernment submit to this, or will they send 
ambassadors to Courts which deny them the 
right of worship? At present Rome is the 
only Italian city where the British are com- 
pelled to go outside the gates to worship; it 


is now proposed that this shall be the law 
over all Italy. The following is the state- 
ment: 


~_ Naples, July 24.—I (correspondent of 
the London Daily News) am enabled to give 
you'a new programme of the Jesuits for 
the persecution of Protestants in Italy. 
Jt is intended to press for the removal of all 
Protestant places beyond the gates of Italian 
cities. ‘They are not to be allowed, as at 
present, to be attached to British missions 
—to prevent Italians from associating with 
foreigners, especially English, (this move has 
begun in Naples)—to enrol no more Swiss 
Protestants in the legions which support 
Italian princes—to allow no education to 
Protestant youth throughout the Peninsula— 
to prohibit all books which even indirectly 
refer to the Reformation. The events now 
taking place convince me that my informa. 
tion is correct; and nothing but the most 
firm attitude of her Majesty’s Ministers 
abroad, as well as decision at home, will 
prevent such intolerant proceedings.” 


Tracrartan Scanpat.—The London 
Daily News says, a very serious charge 
against a leading London Tractarian divine 
was, we understand, recently the subject of 
an investigation instituted by episcopal di- 
rection. ‘The offence in question is alleged 
to have been committed by a reverend pro- 
moter of the system of the confessional—a 
system he holds to be consistent with the 
profession of Protestantism. 


BARRISTERS U8. THE CLercy.— At the 


present assizes, at Bedford, a great number | 


of prisoners in succession pleaded guilty to 
their respective charges, upon which one 
barrister exclaimed to his colleague, ‘“‘ Con- 
found it—it would seem the chaplain of the 
jail has been at work here !”’ 


EeypTiaN ANTIQUITIES.— It appears, 
from a paper recently read in the Academy 
of Archeology, at Rome, that Father Sec- 
chi has found a new interpretation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which enables him 
to declare that most of them are not mere 
tombstone inscriptions, as is generally as- 
sumed, but poems. He has given several 
of his readings, which display great inge- 
nuity, and professes to be able to decipher 
the inscriptions on the obelisk of Luxor, at 
Paris. 


Haartem Laxe.—The great enterprise 
of draining the Lake of Haarlem is com- 
pleted, and there now remains of what 
was once a sea, only some small pools of 
water, which the engineers are preparing to 
remove. | 


A Jewisn Present.—A deputation of 
Jews from Jerusalem is about to present to 
the Emperior of Austria an elegant vase, 
made from stones taken from the bottom of 
the Dead Sea. . 


Newman.—The subscription in France 
to relieve Dr. Newman from the costs in 
the late trial already amounts to 1750 francs. 


anp THE ENGLtsH anv Avs- 
TRIAN GovERNMENTS.—The Paris Pays, 
in a letter from Vienna, announces that in 
a note addressed by the English Govern- 
ment to the Austrian Cabinet, the assurance 
is given that all measures of precaution will 
be taken to prevent the presence of Kossuth 
in London from troubling the good relations 
established between England and Austria. 


ADULTERATION IN Common ARTICLES OF 
Foop.—The London Lancet is exhibiting 
the extent to which articles of food, in com- 
mon use, are adulterated in England. The 
result of a series of analysis of the Various 
articles of consumption tends to show that in 
hardly a single commodity, is there such a 
thing as absolute honesty. Perfect purity, 
as regards the quality and genuineness of 
tea, coffee, milk, cocoa, and fifty other arti- 
cles besides, is proved to be almost fabulous; 
such a thing does not exist, except in isolated 
cases, and then not intentionally on the part 
of the dealer. Among the latest articles ana- 
lyzed is Cayenne pepper, of which four 
samples only, out of twenty-eight, bought of 
different dealers, were found to be genuine. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Fisnerises Question. — The British 
journals received by the last arrival are filled 


| with discussions of the fishery question, colour- 


ed, of course, by the attitude of the writers to- 
ward Lord Derby’s government. But none of 
them hint at war as possible. On this matter, 
the editors of the New York Tribune are pri- 


vately informed, that the British Cabinet will . 


change its course of action, and no longer seek 
to enforce the very stringent construction of the 
treaty which has been the sole ground of diffi- 
culty, and by which our fishermen were to be 
excluded from the bays and indents of the coast. 
Unless their informant is mistaken, despatches 
to this effect were brought by the steamer At- 
lantic from Mr. Lawrence to the Federal Execu- 
tive. The whole country will rejoice to learn 
that such is the fact. r. John Livingston, a 
passenger on board the Atlantic, made a speech 
during the voyage, in the course of which he 
said: —“ But I have also the pleasure of saying, 
which I do upon the authority of our Minister 


‘at the Court of St. James, that, unless so unfor- 
- tunate a thing as an ectual collision shall have 


occurred previous to the arrival at Washington 
of the despatches now on board of this steamer, 
and those to follow by the Asia, no further trou- 
ble can grow out of the matter.” 


MorTatity ATLANTIC Cities. — The 
deaths in the chief Atlantic cities for the week 
ending August 21st, were as follows: 

Philad. N. Balt. Boston. 


Cholera Infantum, 20 9 33 4 
Cholera Morbus, 1 19 _ 1 
Diarrhea, 6 39 4 6 
Dysentery, 46 51 9 8 
Consumption, 16 46 15 10 
Scarlet Fever, _ _ 11 8 
Small Pox, 2 
Other Diseases, 149 277 63 37 

Total, 240 521 135 84 


Mains Law.—The Maine Liquor Law is 


enforced with some rigidness in many parts of 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and with very 
salutary results. Tippling and street drunken- 
ness are getting to be phenomena of a past age, 
and the police are growing indolent from lack of 
work. In Providence where a weekly committal 
of some forty or fifty disorderly characters was 
a frequent occurrence, the first week under 
the new law found but six culprits, the second 
only four, and there was earnest talking in the 
lanes and alleys of a wholesale emigration to 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Wauestuine Brinocs.—The edict of the Su- 
2me Court for the removal of the Wheeling 
tidge seems likely to be overruled by Con- 
— greatly to the dismay of Pittsburgh and 
e Pennsylvanians. A bill has the 
Lower House, pushed through with unwonted 


haste, making the bridge a post-road. If the | 8 


bill should pass the Senate also, and be approved 
W Aes President, the bridge must stand, and the 
imneys of the steamers must come down. | 


_ EXPLORATION OF THE Paraauay.— Late 
advices state that a French scientific 


ay, under the direction of Mons. Deville, 
has been determined on by the French Govern- 
ment. An earnest appeal has been made to the 
President of the United States by the New York 
Geographical Society, of which Mr. Bancroft is 
President, and Mr. Grinnell, the Arctic explorer, 
Vice-President, to make a similar exploration. 


if he had 


It is 
small vessels of the Brazil squadron up the Rio 
de la Plata. 


Anotagr StrsamsoaT CaLamity.— We this 


week record another instance of wholesale de- 
struction of human life on one of the great 
routes of travel. The steamer Atlantic, run- 
ning on Lake Erie in connection with the Michi- 
gen Central Railroad, came into collision with 
e propeller Ogdensburg at. midnight on the 
inst., and sunk in half an hour. The ves- 

sels were off Long Point, a cape on the Canadian 
shore, fifty miles above Buffalo, New York. 
The Atlantic was from Buffalo, bound to De- 
troit, and was loaded to her utmost capacity 
with passengers. She had on board from five 
to six hundred, including over three hundred 
Norwegians and Germans. She was 60 fully 
laden with her human freight that Captain 
Petty was compelled to leave from fifty to 
seventy-five emigrants on the pier at Buffalo. 
The Ogdensburg was from Cleveland, Ohio, 
bound to Ogdensburg, New York. The pro- 
ller ran into the steamer, striking her on the 
board bow and some ten feet forward of the 
wheel-house, cutting her hull to the water’s 
edge, and the water immediately rushed into 
the steerage cabin, where there were a large 
number of passengers, mostly Norwegian emi- 
grants. The engine of the propeller had been 
reversed before the collision occurred, and as 
soon as her headway was stopped, she fell off 
and the steamer on, her machinery work- 
ing all the time during the collision. It was 
soon discovered that the steamer was sinking, 
the water pouring into her hull so fast as to ex- 
tinguish the fires before she had proceeded half 
a mile from the scene of the collision. The 


passengers were all in bed. The scene that | 


followed is beyond description. The forward 
cabin below was occupied by about one hundred 
and fifty men and women with their children, 
all of whom must have perished. When the 
propeller struck the Atlantic, her bow opened and 
the water rushed in in torrents, filling the cabin 
in an instant, and causing almost immediate death 
to those who were sleeping there. The cabin 
passengers were aroused by the concussion, and 
at once rushed upon the deck in their night 
clothes, presenting a scene of wild confusion 
and distress. Parents seeking their children, 
husbands their wives, and friends each other 


amid the most heart-rending cries, that came | 


from every part of the boat. The steerage and 
deck passengers, a very large portion of whom 
were Norwegian emigrants, who could not 


understand a word spoken to them, by their . 


cries and terror, added to the horror of the scene, 
and several, it is thought, in the terror and dark- 
ness that prevailed, jumped overboard at once, 
and were drowned. The cabin passengers, and 
all who could be made to understand, were ex- 
horted by the captain and officers to remain 
calm and provide themselves with chairs, set- 
tees, beds, &c., some of which were patent life- 
preservers, and would buoy them up in the 
water. Numbers, however, ugheeding, and not 
understanding the advice given them, rushed 
overboard, to certain death. At about half-past 
two o'clock, amidst the wild shrieks of the pas- 
sengers, the steamer settled and sunk. The 
propeller had kept in the wake of the Atlantic, 
and those on board of her did all in their power 
to preserve the lives of the hundreds of human 
beings who were now seen struggling in the 
tiver. The darkness was a sad hindrance to 
‘their efforts, but some two hundred and fifty 
were rescued from the Lake, and taken by the 
propeller to Erie. The Ogdensburg was loaded 
with two hundred and fifty tons, and drew eight 
and a half feet of water. She was not seriously 
injured,and no person on board of her was injured 
by the collision. There were one hundred and 
ten cabin passengers on board the Atlantic, 
seventy of whom were saved; and of emigrants 
the number was four hundred, of whom but two 
hundred and forty-seven are left. This makes 


the loss of life over three hundred. 


A Committee of Inquiry into the calamity 
have been prosecuting their labours at Buffalo, 
New York. The evidence given before them 
goes to inculpate the propeller strongly, but 
was, of course, exparte, though clear and 
straight-forward. There appears little doubt 
that the propeller believed she could pass the 
steamer’s bows, and went ahead accordingly, 
while the rules of navigation required her to put 
her helm aport, and pass astern. The Commit- 
tee find, after an investigation, that the steamer 
was well provided with life-preservers, but the 
loss of presence of mind prevented the passen- 
gers availing themselves of them. The first 
mate of the Ogdensburgh, stated that he was 
on the watch at the time of the collision. The 
only point of importance stated, was the opinion 
expressed by him, that after seeing the Atlantic, 
iven his neeessary orders a few mo- 
ments earlier, as might have been done, the col- 
lision could have been avoided. He stated that 
the Ogdensburg saved two hundred from the 
wreck and one hundred froin the water. The 
second mate of the Atlantic stated, that he saw 
the lights of the propeller, about two minutes 
before the collision, and put the wheel aport, 
and kept her off as much as possible. He was 
certain that if the pilot of the propeller had put 
her helm aport at the same moment, the Atlan- 
tic would have cleared her. He also says that 
the Atlantic was within four miles from shore, 
and that she was immediately steered in that 
direction. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says, 
“From the testimony elicited at the Coroner’s 
inquest, the catastrophe was the result of 
gross carelessness, if not recklessness.” At all 
events, the Journal is of opinion, that enough 
has been developed to show “the necessity of 
immediate and stringent legislation, such as 
will merit the public confidence and secure the 
public safety. The recklessness that prevails 
could not continue, if the legislation of the 
country were in the hands of wise and prudent 
men. 

The New York Courier and Inquirer says: 
“‘ There is no longer room for douht that the ter- 
rible destruction of human life on the steamer 
Atlantic was the result of the most careless and 
culpable enn The whole drift of 
the testimony establishes that there was no fog 


which prevented steamer lights from being seen 
at the distance of two or three miles; that the | 


lights of the Atlantic were in fact so seen by 
the first mate of the Ogdensburgh, and that the 
two boats were obeying the rudder when com- 
ing into collision. Bad pilotage, then, must 
have caused the disaster, and consequently one, 
at least, of the pilots must have been a most 
flagrantly guilty man. It is also established 
that the Atlantic was insufficiently supplied 
with small boats, and that her life-preservers 
were such as not to answer their purpose. 
Bad equipment thus aggravated the disaster, 
and in this respect the owners of the steamer 
are deeply guilty. Again, it is further estab- 
lished, that the Ogdensburgh was exceedingly 
and unnecessarily tardy in repairing to the as- 
sistance of the sinking vessel. This augmented 
the destruction of life, and, under the circum- 
stances, was, on the part of the officers of the 
Ogdensburgh, a criminal delinquency. That 
there is deep guilt in this case, and that many 
persons are concerned in it, can no longer be 
questioned. The great point to be determined 
now is, whether the guilty parties will be sub- 
jected to any kind of penalty!” 

The New York Tribune says:—“ An ordi- 
nary white-washing verdict from a coroner’s 
jury will not satisfy the public or absolve the 
parties. It is time that the managers of public 
conveyances were made to know that the law 
watches over the persons whose lives are in- 
trusted to their charge, and that in such a case 
as this they will be held to an account no less 
strict and impartial than the single individual 
who, by whatever means, becomes the killer of 
his fellow-man.” | 

There has been no complete list published of 
the names of the passsengers lost and saved. 
We add some inciderfts. 


When the collision took place, the first mate was 
in bed. He sprung up, and when he found the boat 
was cut down to the hold, he seized the Jead to 
cast for soundings ; his horror was great to find the 
rope slip through his hands fathom after fathom, 
until, in the dark, he felt the large fifteen fathom 
knot in his hand, and then had touched no bottom. 
He did not wait to pull the rope in again. 

A little girl, twelve years old, from New York, 
was going to her friends in Milwaukie, and was put 
under the charge of a strange gentleman. ._When 
retiring for the night, she told the chambermaid she 
was very nervous travelling without her mamma, 
and asked her if the boats ever ran against each 
other on the lake as they did in rivers, (alluding to 
the loss of the Henry Clay.) The chambermaid 
told her she was on the lake all the time, and never 
met with an accident yet. The child then consented 
to lie down, but would not be undressed. She was 
never seen after the collision, and is supposed to 
have been drowned in her berth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Birch, Mr. and Miss Van 
Hovenburgh, and Miss Phebe Birch were all on 
board. After the collision, they took five life- 
preserving stools, and Mr. Birch exhorted them all 
to be calm, and told them the use of the stools, and 
not to go into the water until he told them. Miss 
Birch was nearly dead with terror, but when the 
signal was given, rege ge into the water, and re- 

ined her presence of mind when she found she 
could float well with the stool; the others of the 
party followed. Mrs. Birch lost her stool, and 
clung to Miss Van Hovenburgh. Mr. Birch imme- 
diately tried to assist them, when all three went 
down, and were Jost. Mr. Van Hovenburgh and 
Miss Birch were saved. 

Mr. Almon Coffin, late of Geneva, New York, had 
a narrow esca 
first by the collision, and could not swim, but got 
hold of a rope and hung to it; soon some fifty or 
sixty persons came pouring over the side of the boat 


| on his head; he sunk, but again rose and got hold 


of the rope ; he then felt his legs clutched by a dozen 
hands under the water, and he now bears the marks 
of scratches and wounds where the nails of the 


; drowning were buried in his flesh; he subsequently 


to do this by eending one of the 


.of Captain Kidd 


. He was cast into the water at. 
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fell from the rope exhausted, and knows not how h 
was pulled into the boat. | : 

Mrs. Miller and two other ladies saved, ascribe 
their safety to the prompt and fearless efforts of Mr. 
L. D. Crippen of Michigan, in their behalf. Two 
of the ladies he rescued from the water, and the 
third was unable to escape from her state-room, 
until, at the expense of severe wounds upon his 
hands and feet, he broke in the window, and aided 
her escape. 

The porter of the boat got a bureau from the cap- 
tain’s cabin, which he emptied and cast into the 
lake. He jumped on to it, and got some twenty or 
thirty persons aboard, when, telling them to stick to 
it and they would be saved, he swam for his life, and 
got safely to the propeller. 

- Three men saved themselves by clinging to the 
binnacle-box, which was thrown overboard, and 
enabled them to sustain themselves until picked 
up. While clinging to it, they were compelled, 
for their own preservation, to kick from them the 
drowning people, who endeavoured to reach the 
binnacle, as their last hope. It is said that at that 
awful moment there was no respect paid to either 
sex or age, and women were rudely repulsed, and 
rished. 

Dr. Crippen of Michigan saved two ladies by 
breaking. through the deck into their state-rooms, 
which were rapidly filling with water. The last 
persons taken from the boat were Mr. Givan, clerk 
of the boat, and Mr. Buell, first engineer. The 
steamer had then sunk al! but her stern, and they, 
with some Illinois passengers, were clinging to a 
rope attached to a floating mast and the wreck, be- 
ing up to their shoulders in water. As soon as the 


shrieks of the drowning passengers were hushed, | 


the voice of a little boy was heard, and it was then 
first discovered that a child, about eight years old, 
was also clinging to a rope a short distance off. 
The little fellow, talking to himself, was saying, 
Oh! I can’t hold on much longer; if papa was 
here, he would hold me up.’? A man from Illinois, 
a fine, powerful fellow, immediately moved along 
the rope, and seized the boy as he was about to 
sink. He held him for some time, and called out 
to Givan to come to his relief, as he was nearly ex- 
hausted by the weight. Givan made an attempt to 
reach him, but in vain. At that moment the boat 
of the propeller, loaded to the water’s edge with 
rescued passengers, passed, and Givan hailed them, 
and entreated them to save the boy. Mr. Blodgett, 
first mate of the Atlantic, who was on board, 
jumped out, and swam to the rope, took the boy 
off, and returned to the boat with him: he was thus 
saved. The little fellow was from Massachusetts, 
and was with his uncle, who was drowned. His 
name was not recollected by the clerk. The next 
boat from the propeller took off the clerk, first en- 
gineer, and the Illinois passenger. 


MessaGE FROM THE PResIDENT.—The Pre- 
sident has sent into the Senate a message on 
the guano question; in which he argues the 
right of American vessels to load guano at the 
Lobos Islands, but says that official action in the 
premises is at present suspended. | 


Great Fuioop.—The Selkirk settlement, 
Canada West, between Lakes Huron and St. 
Clair, was visited on the 2d of May with a flood 
as great and sweeping as one that fell twenty- 
six years ago. It lasted this time from the 2d 
of May to the 25th, when it began to recede. 
A letter received at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
states that twenty-two miles of the colony was 
under water, and 3500 people houseless. The 
loss of property is estimated at $750,000. 


Cusa.—The last accounts from Cuba show 
that the government of that Island have disco- 
vered new conspiracies, and have arrested many 
of the alleged conspirators, some for having 
arms, or powder, or lead in their houses, others 
for having copies of a treasonable paper, secret- 
ly printed, and others on mere suspicion. Great 
excitement existed at Havana, and great num- 
bers of the Creoles were daily thrown into pri- 
sons that have remained untenanted for 20 years 
—the most loathsome dungeons were put in re- 
quisition to accommodate those persons who 
were deemed the most refractory. And in ad- 
dition to all this political consternation, the yel- 
low fever and smallpox are said to prevail at 
Havana, especially among the shipping and the 
troops; that of one company of 120 soldiers, 
110 had died, and in a chain gang of 109 there 
had died 100. The Governor was sending the 
troops to the country. These are ind sad 
details, and calculated not only to make us sym- 


pathize with the suffering, but to render us. 


thankful to Providence that our own happy land 
is exempt from such sore afflictions. 


DeatH FROM Hypropnosia.—A coloured 
man, well known in Princeton, New Jersey, 
named Thomas Stockton, died on Monday morn- 
ing last, with all the symptoms of hydrophobia. 
About three weeks previous he was bitten in 
the hand by a strange dog, but paid no atten- 
tion to it, as the wound was not considered 
serious. 


APPOINTMENT.—The National Intelligencer 
states that William D. Breckenridge of Wash- 
ington, has been appointed the successor of Mr. 
Downing, to continue the improvement and em- 
bellishment of the grounds, so auspiciously con- 
ducted during the past two or three years by the 
latter gentleman. Mr. Breckenridge is by pro- 
fession a botanist and florist. 


Orecon Coat.—A cargo of this coal has been 
taken to San Francisco, and tested by steamers, 
and ~ experiment, it is said, has proved suc- 
cessful. 


A Goov Move.—The St. Louis Intelligen- 
cer states that several steamboats running from 
that city have abolished the bars usually kept 
on board of packet boats. Much good is said to 
have resulted from this, in the additional safety 
of passengers, owing tothe fact that no oppr- 
tunity is afforded either to them or to the offi- 
cers of the boat to indulge in the spirit of reck- 
lessness resulting from the excitement produced 
by drinking. 

Ten THousanp Men Wantep.—The Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Central Railroad has 
advertised for 10,000 men to work on that road. 
As there are over 700 miles to be completed, 
and as the company has ample cash funds in 
hand, an excellent opportunity is offered for 
employment for two or three years. 


MELANCHOLY.—A young man recently re- 
turned to his home in Clarkson, New York, 
after a year’s absence in California, and fell 
lifeless as he entered the room to greet his 
mother and sister. Such deaths are frequent. 
The excitement of a return to home and friends, 
as in the above case, added to diseases contract- 
ed on the homeward passage, proves fatal. 


Sarety or Captain Marcy.—The War De- 
partment has received despatches from Fort 
Washington, Arkansas, via Fort Smith and 
Memphis, dated August Ist, confirming the 
safety of Captain Marcy and his command, in 
reference to which there has been so many con- 
tradictory reports. One of these despatches, 
from Samuel C. Hume, Sutler of the United 
States Army at Fort Washington, is as follows: 

‘¢ Fort WasHInGToN, August Ist, 1852. 

“Captain Marcy and his command are all 
safe. They arrived from the Choctaw Nation, 
ee and Captain Marcy dined with me 


ay. 
Samuet C. Hume, Sutler U. S. Army.” 


Suicipe.—A tragic suicide has taken place at 
Henderson, Kentucky, last week, owing to 
family difficulties, two sisters, aged 16 and 18, 
walked into the Ohio River and drowned them- 
selves. They were found locked in each other’s 
arms. 


Kipv’s Treasurs.—A wag in Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, who must have Yankee blood in 
him, has hit upon a new plan for agricultural 
improvement without cost. A lot of land of 
some ten acres in the Pines stood in need of 
tillage, but was rather impracticable for ordi- 
nary farming. He managed tocirculate through 
the community glowing accounts of a discovery 

s long hidden treasure, and lo, 
the ground was at once covered by credulous 
speculators, and every foot of it dug up thor- 
oughly after the most approved system of til- 
lage. No gold was found, of course, and the 
chagrined diggers are just discovering the ob- 
ject of the hoax. 


Streamsoat Expiosion. — The steamer 


Franklin No. 2, for Louisville, burst her boiler 


on the 2lst inst., six miles above St. Genevieve, 


| Missouri. All the deck passengers and hands 


near the boiler were scalded to death. None of 
the cabin passengers were injured, and the offi- 
cers of the boat escaped, with the exception of 
the two engineers on duty, who were both 
blown overboard. Their bodies have been found. 
Thirty persons were scalded, nine killed, and 
six are missing. 

New Rattroapv.—An air-line railroad is pro- 
posed from Norfolk, Virginia, along the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, through the States of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, to the town of Freehold, 
there to connect with the Freehold and Keyport 
Railroad. Steamboats are to connect the vari- 
ous termini across the Chesapeake, Delaware, 
and Raritan Bays, and thus passengers will be 
conveyed to New York from Norfolk, from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

An Entire Famity Boriep.—Occasionall 
we are called upon to chronicle events whic 
almost stagger belief in the Allwise Providence 
that “ guards and hase us,” yet we know that 
all is right—that He who moveth in light acts 
always for the best, whatever may be the views 
of his creatures who grovel in darkness. Such 
an event is the following:—Mr. Russell Gibbs, 
with his wife and two children, returned from 
Muscatine, Towa, last fall, to a point about six 
miles north of Oquawka, Illinois, on the river, 


where the family remained, during the winter. . 
On the 17th of May they came to Oquawka, 


where they had since remained, and deported 
themselves in anu pright and industrious manner. 
On the morning of the 28th ult. Mr. Gibbs was 
taken prone d ill. His wife, who was attend- 
ing at the sick-bed of her husband, was taken 
sick about noon, and before the sun rose the 
next morning, the wife had passed the portals o 
time, whither, before many hours, she was folf 


lowed by the hushand. Shortly afterwar 
one of their children sickened and died, the 

of the four, the youngest child having been 
buried a few days previous to the parents. 
Thus, within a few days, an entire family has 
been swept away to the dim regions of the 
grave. 

Tae Great Surr at Economy.—In the suit 
of Nachtrieb vs. Economy Society, the mis- 
sioners appointed by the U. 8. Supreme Court 
have commenced investigating the amount of 
assets of the society. It is thought the exami- 
nation will occupy a month. An immense 
amount of property is involved in the case. 
Nachtrieb, formerly a member, was expelled 
about twenty years ago, owing to difficulties 
with Count Leon, and claims his share of pro- 
perty and damages. A commissioner was ap- 
pointed on a preliminary decree to report, and 
to be su ently argued. Among the assets 
were five hundred thousand dollars in specie, 
withdrawn from circulation during Jackson's ad- 
ministration, on the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, which has been lying 
idle in vaults in Economy ever since.— Ohio 
State Journal, 20th ins!. 


DREADFUL AcciDENT ON THE Hupson River. 
—A small boat, with a party of eighteen per- 
sons—men, women, and children—was upset on 
the river recently, midway between Albany and 


East Albany, in consequence of one of the party 


attempting to reach his hat, which fell over- 
board. The boat was also overloaded. Eight 
or ten persons were picked up by small boats, 
but the remainder, eleven, were drowned. 
Seven bodies have been recovered. 


Sincutar Occurrence.—The Thomaston 
Miscellany states that the schooner Lafrette, 
which arrived at Rockland a few days since, 
landed a cook, dangerously sick with the Cha- 


gres fever, who, after lingering a day or two in 


the poor house, died. The body was ascertain- 
ed to be that of a woman. It appears that she 
had been ew board the last schooner about four- 
teen months; she would go aloft with alacrity, 
and did all her duty promptly. She has left 
papers which state that she ran away from her 
parents at Nova Scotia, about two years since, 
on account of some love affair, and has since 
had her home upon the “ broad deep.” 


ProGrRess OF THE OVERLAND EMIGRATION. 
—‘ A gold hunter,” now jogging over the plains 
to California, wrote from Fort Laramie on the 
17th of June, to the St. Louis Union, that 
from St. Joseph’s to that place he had passed 
about three hundred new graves. The number 
of wagons was about 4200. The Mormons 
were then on the march from Kainsville, and 
had in their cavalcade 1100 wagons, drawn by 
oxen. He saw quite a number of ladies on the 
route, some of them pretty and accomplished, 
all cheerful, and as good as sunshine among 
the mass of rugged forms. Many of the girls 
make butter as they travel along, quite a num- 
ber of cows being in the line, thus affording a 
luxury which is greatly sought after. 


Goto 1n SoutH Carotina. — William B. 
Dorne, Esq., of Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina, has a gold mine on his farm, from which 
he has taken since the Ist of March last, the 
sum of 84,0614 dwts. of gold, with only eight 
hands, and asinall circle mill, propelled by two 
mules, which only pulverizes about fifteen 
bushels of ore per day. 


INTERESTING Retics. — As the workmen 
were engaged last week in grading the grounds 
on the site of old Fort Christiana, near “the 
rocks,” below the old Swede’s Church, Wil- 
mingtou, Delaware, they dug up thirteen can- 
non balls, fourteen nine and six pounders, which 
are doubtless relics of the “old Fort” built by 
the Swedes about the year 1640, more than two 
centuries ago. 


Occurrence.—Two interesting 
boys, one the son of Mr. West of Oswego, Ken- 
dall county, and the other of Mr. Orville 
Cagwin of Lockport, were killed on the 13th 
inst., near the former place, in the following 
singular manner, as related in the Chicago, 
Illinois, Journal: —They went out to play among 
some young cattle, taking with them a rope, an 
end of which each tied around his body, in a 
slipping knot, in order to scare the cattle over 
it and trip them down. While engaged in 
their sport, one of the cattle, in going over the 
rope, accidentally caught it over his horns; and, 
being frightened, ran off, dragging the unfortu- 
nate boys after him, whipping against a fence 
and around its corners. When released, they 
were both insensible. On removing the rope, 
the waist of one was said to be so compressed 
that it was only about four inches in circumfer- 
ence, and the other about six. Both have since 
died. 


Fast Captains Caprains.— 
The newspapers are discussing the question 
whether it is not time for passengers to with- 
hold their “plate” from the fast captains, who 
boast of making the “shortest passage on re- 
cord.” A majority of passengers would rather 
spend a few hours longer on the passage than 
to run the imminent risk of being drowned, or 
roasted alive, by making the passage in one- 
third of thetime. And in crossing the Atlan- 
tic, most persons would prefer to reach Liver- 
pool in twelve days, than to be hurried into 
eternity at half a minute’s notice. It takes 
fifty tons more coal a day, as is stated in the 
New York Mirror, to cross the Atlantic in 
nine than it does in twelve days. Speed which 
is the result of mechanical improvement, either 
in the build of vessels, or in the driving ma- 
chinery, is a general benefit, and the proper 
means by which it is acquired should receive 
encouragement; but that which arises from 
forcing a steamer, by straining her machinery, 
and endangering her safety, and that of those 
who entrust their lives in her, is not only to 
be discouraged, but is deserving of legal punish- 
ment. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamers Atlantic and Asia, arrived at 
New York, brings London papers to the 14th 
inst. 

The fishery question is discussed in most of 
the London papers, and has caused a slight de- 
pression in the funds. The general belief ap- 
pears to be that the matter will be settled 
amicably. Mr. J. Macgregor, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, publishes a letter 
in the London News and other metropolitan 
papers, strongly in favour of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the question. 

Much sickness prevailed in London. There 
were 1124 deaths in one week. Several cases 
of cholera were reported. 3 

Austria and France are about to withdraw 
their troops from Rome, and as soon as the Pa- 
pal army is fully organized, this will be effected. 

The town of Erzeroum, in Turkey, has been 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

All is quiet in Spain and Portugal. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a ukase, 
ordering a new conscription for the army and 
navy, to come into forcg on the 27th of Novem- 
ber next. 

The National Guard has been abolished in 
Austria, and a new corps organized, to be styled 
the Reserve. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, August 14.—The 
Cotton market is firmer, with an improved de- 
mand. The sales of the week reach 58,000 
bales, of which 16.000 bales were taken on 
speculation, and 5000 for export. The —_ 
tions are:—Fair Orleans, 6#d.; do. Uplands, 
7 wae Orleans, 5 9-16d.; Uplands, 
5 7- 


Liverpool Grain Market, August 14.—Flour 
was more firm, and had advanced 6d. during the 
week. Philadelphia and Baltimore is quoted at 
21s. 6d. to 22s. Corn remained unchanged. 
Wheat had further advanced 1d. to 2d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The weather throughout England has been 
unsettled, with frequent thunder showers. The 
harvest work was begun generally throughout 
the country, and should the weather prove fine, 
a good yield was anticipated. Accounts of the 
potato crop are at least no worse. At the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland’s 
Show at Perth on the 6th inst. a premium was 
awarded for the reaper of the Rev. Mr. Bell, 
over Hussey’s American. 

About one-third of the recently elected Bri- 
tish Parliament are new members and youn 
men. A return just published shows that, al- 
though the House consists of six hundred and 
fifty-six members, the number in attendance (at 
least on a division,) during the last session, on 


one occasion only, approached five hundred. - 


The House divided one hundred and twenty- 
seven times; one hundred and fifteen on public 
business, and only on nineteen of these divisions 
did the members present exceed three hundred. 
It would seem from the foregoing that rarely 
more than half the members are in attendance. 
Emigration to Australia continues; 50 ships, 
with from 500 to 2000 passengers, are entered to 
sail during the present month, from Liverpool, 


London, and Plymouth. The emigration move- 


went is beginning totell. Ata fair held recently 
in Wiltshire, where labourers are hired, there 
was a great scarcity of the latter; in fact, not one- 
half equal to the demand. The “‘ Puddlers,”.an 
important class of operatives in the manufacture 


' of iron, have struck for higher wages. It is said 


that the employers have resolved not to yield to 
their demand. 

The American Question.—A special meeting 
of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce has been 
called for Saturday, 14th inst., “to take into 


consideration the present state of our relations 
with the United States of America.” ft is 
understood that the meeting has been summoned 
at the request of eight members of the Cham- 
ber, who are dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of the British Government on the fishery ques- 
tion. The sloop-of-war Vestal has been ordered 
to sail for the fishing station, and the Tiger is 
also fitting out, supposed for the same destina- 
tion. There are also four screw steamers now 
fitting out at Spithead, and common rumour 
states them to be destined for the North Ameri- 
can coast. It is said that Thomas ees is 
coming on a special mission from England to 
Washington, to settle the fishery dispute. Pub- 
lic feeling in regard to the matter is calmer, 
FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur contradicts the rumoured 
changes in the Ministry of Louis Napoleon. 
The marriage of the President has been de- 
ferred for the present. The correspondent of 
the Hungarian Journal has been expelled 
from Paris. Numerous secret societies were 
forming in different parts of France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome, will 
shortly be despatched on a temporary mission to 
the United States. The rumour of the bom- 
bardment of Tripoli was nearly, but not quite 
correct. Despatches dated the 30th of July 
have arrived at Paris, announcing that the pri- 
soners, respecting whom the difficulty occurred, 
had been given up the moment the French 
ships were about to —_ fire. The cause of the 
difficulty was the ill-treatment of two French 
deserters who had taken refuge at Tripoli, where 
attempts were made to convert them to Islam- 
ism. The men claimed the protection of the 
French Consul-General; but, notwithstanding 
his interference, they were ill-treated and thrown 
into prison. Immediately on the news reach- 
ing France, a squadron was ordered to sail from 
Toulon on the 20th of July for Tripoli, with 
orders to effect the release of the two prisoners, 
or to destroy the town. On the afternoon of the 
28th of July the squadron anchored before Tri- 

li, and summoned the commandant (for the 

asha had fled into the interior,) to deliver up 
the men by sunrise next morning. No answer 
having been returned by seven o’clock, the mer- 
chant vessels in the bay hauled out of the reach 
of the guns, the Consul struck his flag, and 
with the other Christian residents went on board 
the fleet. The squadron was about to open fire, 
after a last summons to the commandant, when, 
at nine o’clock, P. M., the men were promised 
to be surrendered, and at four o'clock, P. M., 
were given up. Next morning, the 30th, the 
fleet put to sea. 

The petition movement in France in fa- 
vour of the establishment of the Empire, is 
going on, and we are not informed that any 
obstacles are offered by prefects or mayors to 
the signing of these documents. A few ex- 
iles have been allowed to return, but no- 
thing like the promised general amnesty has 
yet been heard of; that measure is said to have 
been reserved for the celebration of the 15th 
inst. Among the entertainments announced to 
take place on the 15th is the marriage of four- 
teen poor, but honest couples, and the presenta- 
tion of a dowry of 3000 francs, beside a trous- 
seau, to each of the brides. The President has 
been obliged to gratify the National Guard by 
the removal of his favourite, M. Vieyra, and 
the appointment in his room of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ismard, as Chief of the Staff. M. 
Vieyra was a stock-broker, who had rendered 
essential service to the President, but was so 
unpopular with the National Guard that noth- 
ing short of his removal would render them 


tractable. 
ITALY. 

In Italy a number of the agents of the revo- 
lutionary conspiracy have been accidentally dis- 
covered and arrested; but others will take their 
places; there is no danger that conspiracies 
will be wanting where tyrants and foreign sol- 
diers so much abound. A letter from Rome 
gives some details of the recent arrests of mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Committee residing 
in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the Roman States. 
It appears that the Austrian Consul at Genoa 
hearing of the death of a person, a Lombard by 
birth, went to place seals on his property, when 
it was found that the deceased was one of the 
paymasters of the conspiracy. The mode of 
carrying on the correspondence was also disco- 
vered, being by means of silk handkerchiefs, 


the colours of which disappeared by chemical 


washing, the writing being brought out by the 
same operation. In consequence of this disco- 
very various, arrests have taken place at Ferrara 
and other places in the Roman States. 

Lord Westmoreland, the British Minister, in 
his mission to Italy, is said to be instructed to 


undo all that had been said and done by Lord 


Palmerston to encourage the revolutionary 
party in Italy; also to assure the authorities 
every where, that “the English Government, 
although still favourable to constitutional lib- 
erty at home, will never intermeddle with the 
affairs of other nations with a view to foster 


discontent.” 
AUSTRIA. 


It is reported that. a gun was recently fired 
at the Emperor of Austria, in the Forest 
of Bakony, but missed him. One of the five 
brigands since shot at Pesth, is susposed to 
have been the guilty party, but the whole affair 
has been hushed up. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Grand Council of Neufchatel has just 
passed the most severe laws against treason, 
and seditious acts which are made construc- 
tive treason, all aimed against the parties 
who favour the King of Prussia’s claims. — 
The Basle Gazette announces that the peti- 
tion of the population of Friburg against the 
government imposed on them by force, was re- 
jected by the Federal Assembly, on the 5th inst., 
by a majority of 79 votes to 18. 


PRUSSIA. 


A letter from Dantzic, of 29th ult. says 
cholera had again appeared in that city, and, as 
usual, came from Poland. To the above date, 
the disease had been very fatal, four out of every 
five attacked having died. During the last 
interview of the Czar of Russia and the King 
of Prussia, the two potentates combined their 
powers and military forces, in case there should 
happen circumstances which would oblige them 
to act together. It appears that the two sove- 
reigns can dispose of 990,000 men at a moment’s 
notice. The Government has made a formal 
demand on the Swiss Confederacy to acknow- 
ledge Prussia’s sovereignty over Neufchatel. 
Hostilities are threatened, in case of a refusal. 


DENMARK. 


The Copenhagen journals announce that the 
Minister of War has given orders that the 
troops recruited in Schleswig Holstein and 
Lauenburg, shall garrison the Danish forts, and 
Danish troops those of the Duchies. This 
measure will, it is expected, create great dis- 
satisfaction in Germany. 

TURKEY. 

A collective note has been despatched by Rus- 
sia and Austria to their Ministers at Constanti- 
nople on the subject of the late persecutions of 
Christians in Bosnia, which is asserted to be in 

violation of treaty obligations between Turkey 
and the above powers. The correspondent of 
the Oest Deutsche Post writes that “the Uni- 
ted States steamer San Jacinto is now at Con- 
stantinople waiting to take the Minister residing 
there to Athens.”’ 


INDIA. 


The London Gazette of the 10th of August 
contains the copies of the despatches received 
at the Admiralty from Commodore Lambert, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Fox, dated Rangoon, May 
11, 1852, from which it appears that the treasure 
captured amounts to-11,000 rupees; and by a 
despatch dated May 20, 1852, that the city of 
Bassein has been captured by the joint exer- 
tions of the military and naval forces. ~° 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Later news has been received in England 
from the Cape of Good Hope of an unsatisfactory 
character as regards the prospects of a speedy 
termination of the Kaffir war. Fighting, of a 
desultory but fierce kind, seems to be continued 
on every point where a stand can be made, and 
although, as far as the Kaffirs are concerned, 
it is merely the struggle of desperation, ex- 
pense and annoyance may be prolonged for a 
considerable time. The dates from Graham’s 
Town are to the 26th June, and the intelligence 
is of a very desperate character. On the 12th 


| of June five wagons, in charge of Gaptain Win- 


die and thirty-four sappers and miners, proceed- 
ing from Graham’s Town to head-quarters, 


were captured by Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots. 


Nine sappers and two drivers were killed, and 
seven wounded. The South African Adverti- 
ser says:—* Disorder and danger, as well as 
actual war, have become general for fifty miles 
or more on both sides of a border line some one 
hundred and fifty miles in length.” An attack 
was made on Waterkloof, by Colonel Butler, on 
the 17th ult., at a place called the Horse Shoe, 
where the lamented Colonel Fordyce was killed. 
The Kaffirs fought bravely. The Colonel des- 
troyed a number of huts, and the enemy gave 
way before the troops; but the instant the re- 
treat was sounded, they re-appeared in thou- 
‘sands, and commenced a desperate attack on the 
rear guard, only repelled by the good work of 
artillery, which Colonel Butler had brought 
with him. One of the rifles was severely, and 
two others slightly wounded. 


FROM AFRICA. 


Two steamers, with 1000 slaves, had got 
away from the Gallinas. A large armed slaver, 


with ten guns, and § 


gt ish_ colours, is 
to be cruising off the Gallitian Her Majer y's 
brig Crane, Lieutenant had left Sier- 


ra e in pursuit, and returned on the 11th 
of July. When cruising off Sheborough, a boat 
was seen in the river, painted like,and sap- 
posed to belong to one of our. men-of war; she, 
however, turned out to belong to a slave vessel 
which passed the Crane at night with 400 
slaves, and got clear. The Governor of Sierra 
Leone had received informed of 2000 slaves 
being ready for embarkation within ten miles of 
Mrs, Lightbourne’s Factory in the Rio Pungos, 
with every preparation made for resistance un- 
til the “ stock” leave the barracoons. 


MARRIED. 


In St. Andrews Church, Hanover, Massachusetts, 
on the 17th inst., by the Rev. Samuel Cutler, the 
Rev. Samuet C. Loean, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Constantine, Michigan, to Miss Lucte 
W. Lorine, daughter of the late Dr. William L. 
Loring of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


In the First Congregational Church of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, by the Rev. Dr. Childs, on the 12th 
inst., the Rev. ALten H. Brown of May’s Landing, 
New Jerscy, to Miss Marrnua A. Doper of Am- 
herst, New Hampshire. 


In Dover, Delaware, on the 5th inst., by the Rev. 
Thomas B. Bradford, Mr. Wirr1i1am WHEATLEY to 
Miss Mary SHERwoop, all of Kent county Dela- 
ware. 


At Frankford, Pennsylvania, on the 4th ult., by 
the Rev. H. R. Wilson, Mr. Jonn C. ALLEN to 
Miss Amy McNEAL, all of Frankford, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the 2Ist inst., at Attleborough, Pennsyl- 
vania, by the same, Mr. Georce Perpon to Miss 
Mary Ture, both of New Jersey. 


On the 21st inst., by the Rev. W. C. McGee, Mr. 
A. Stinson Coox of Johnsonsburg to Miss 
TIANA JANE Givens of Frelinghuysen. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at the residence of John Rodney, Esq., at 
Lewes, Delaware, on the 20th inst., of bilious dys- 
entery, after an illness of one week, WILLIAM 
LINN, infant son of JOHN and MARGARETTA 
H. McCLUNG. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 19th inst., of pul- 
monary consumption, JEAN HAMILTON, daugh- 
= a the late John Hamilton of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
and. 


- Died,in Philadelphia, on the 25th inst., WIL- 
LIAM’ LEIPER KANE, son of the Hon. J... X. 
Kane, in the 15th year of his age. 


Died, at Newtown, Long Island, New \ 
the 25th inst.. Mr. JACOB P. LEVERICKH, . 
62d year of his age. 


Died, at Curwinsville, Pennsylvania, on the 2Uth 
of June last, SARAH C., wife of the Rev. J. J. 
HAMILTON. Mrs. Hamilton was one of the noblest 
of women, and one of the best of wives, excelling in 
wisdom, prudence, and integrity; and demonstrating 
in her life, by a holy walk, the power of godliness. 
—Communicated. 


Died, in New York, on the 19th inet., of a lin- 
gering consumption, SARAH OGDEN PLATT, 
daughter of Ebenezer Platt. In early childhood, 
at her own request, she was admitted into full 
communion with the Church; and her subsequent 
life affords evidence of her having been thus early 
a subject of renewing grace. She heard, read, and 
thought for herself. She became remarkably ma- 
ture in the knowledge of the truth, and in decision 
of character. She knew ‘* whom she had be- 
lieved; she trusted in him, followed him, with en- 
tire conviction of her own unworthiness, and a re- 
liance on his gracious Spirit, fo work in her, ** both 
to will and to do.» Although for several years she 
was aware of being marked for an early grave, she 
gave not up herself to hopeless grief, but con- 
tinued to discharge domestic duties with energy, 
and cheerfully to contribute to the happiness of her 
friends. In the last few weeks of her life, bein 
confined to her chamber, she spoke kindly to all 
who approached her, on the importance of per- 
sonal religion, and with calm resignation, and hope 
full of glory, waited for her change. The last 
struggle being over, after a solemn and interesting 
funeral service by her pastor, the Rev. Dr. Krebs, 
we laid her lifeless body in a retired burial place in 
New Jersey, by the side of the remains of a dear 
mother and sister, who had also * died in faith,? 
and two brothers and a sister, who had died in 
childhood; and it was a pleasing, as well as a so- 
lemn scene, to behold a group of surviving rela- 
tives standing around these graves, all sorrowful 
indeed at their loss, but all rejoicing in the assur- 
ance, that those bodies buried there would rise 
again, and ** appear with Christ in glory.” 


Died, on the 4th of June, at the residence of her 
father, Mr. William Woods, in Dickinson, Cum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. JANE ANN 
ROBINSON, in the 34th year of her age. The de- 
ceased resided in Pickaway county, Ohio, and was 
on a visit to her friends in the East, at the time of 
her death. It was a great comfort to her that her 
family were all with her, to minister to her wants, 
and receive her parting counsel. She had become, 
it was hoped, a subject of grace in her 17th year, 
and connected herself with the church of Dickinson, 
then under the care of the Rev. Macknight William- 
son. She adorned her profession by a consistent 
life. And in the family especially, where piety is 
most tested, exhibited the Christian spirit. She 
laboured for the salvation of her childsen, and ap- 
peared always to subordinate the earthly care of 
them to the concerns of their souls. During the 
early part of her sickness, her hope was clouded. 
But as her end drew near, her expressions of confi- 
dence and peace were frequent; and we trust she 


_has entered the rest of the people of God.—Com- 


municated. 


Died, on the 9th inst... WILLIAM HUGH, only 
child of Mrs. RACHEL H. and the late WILLIAM 
REYNOLDS, in the 12th year of his age. The ill- 
ness of many weeks, which preceded the decease 
of this beloved youth, was marked by much acute 
suffering. Slowly, but steadily, the disease ad vanced 
to the citadel of life itself; but throughout it all, as 
one after another of his bodily powers withered in 
its grasp, his gentleness and patience seemed never 
to forsake him. That he was amiable and docile 
by nature, are facts amply attested by his teachers, 
both of the Sabbath and secular school; but were 
we to view this fortitude and resignation as flowing 
from these natural endowments, we certainly should 
err. Far more likely, as the body yielded to the 
invasion of disease, the soul, nourished and sus- 
tained by grace divine, was being fitted for heaven. 
And this was apparent, from his expressions _.-el- 


ing, in the course of conversation intende - .w 
themforth. These were more like the outfl f 
a ripened Christian experience, than what 


expected from the immature years of boyhe: “us 
atience, and willingness to depart, if it were the 
ord’s will; the calmness and deliberation with 
which he disposed of his little storehouse of play- 
things—trifles in themselves, but a little world to 
him—when told that probably he should no longer 
want them, were deeply affecting. All that medi- 
cal skill could suggest, or maternal love accom- 
plish, with the assistance of sympathizing friends, 
was done—but done in vain. The lovely boy has 
been laid in an i grave; and, though it is hard 
to repress the impulses of a natural affection, yet 
we know that a wise and holy, aye, a merciful God 
hath done it, and it must be right. A. B. 


Drowned, on the 28th ult., from on board the 
burning steamer Henry Clay, on the Hudson river, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 8S. THOMPSON, wife of John 
L. Thompson, Esq., of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
At the same time, their only daughter MARY, a 
most promising and interesting little girl, aged 10 
vears, and infant son EUGENE, aged 9 weeks. 
Mrs. Thompson was born at the residence of her 
only surviving maternal grandparent, Mrs. Anne 
Brooks Hutchinson, in Middlesex county, New 
Jersey. The youngest of four children, three of 
whom had been conveyed to the silent tomb, she 
was left an orphan in very early life, and confided 
to the care of near and dear relatives, who loved 
and watched over her with affectionate solicitude 
and tenderness. The sudden and painful death of 
this accomplished and interesting lady and her two 
children, has cast a gloom over the place where she 
resided, and brought deep sorrow to many hearts. 
In Mrs. Thompson was combined, in no ordinary 
degree, every thing to make her lovely and attrac- 
tive. Delicate, but gifted in person, self-possessed 
and dignified, but peculiarly graceful and winnin 
in her manners; possessing a superior and cultivate 
mind, refined and generous sensibilities, warm and 
benevolent affections; gentle, affable, and cheerful 
in her disposition, yet a tinge of sadness was always 
discernible to those who loved her most. She was 
admired, esteemed, and beloved by a large circle 
of acquaintances and friends; and to those who were 
nearer, and to the few relatives death had spared 
her, she was an object of a interest and affec- 
tion ; the delight of her family circle, the charm 
of her own household. The home which she adorned 
was one of taste, of purity and love. And it was 
there, amid the holier affeciions, in the quiet, faith- 
ful, and conscientious discharge of its cares and 
duties, and under a transforming and heavenly influ- 
ence, she most delighted; and shone most con- 
spicuously, a devoted and affectionate wife and 
mother, a sincere and kind friend, a generous bene- 
factress. It was a lovely sight to witness, in that 
abode of happiness, a mother’s love, a mother’s 
influence. From early infancy her little ones were 
daily taught to kneel, to clasp and raise their tiny 
hands and lisping tongues in prayer. Descended 
from a long line of pious ancestors, and educated 


in the best schools, she was early instructed in the. 


purest principles of our holy religion. The Bible, 
which she held in great reverence, had always been 
her companion. But for many years past, she had 
been seriously impressed with the importance of a 
personal interest in religion; the necessity of re- 
pentance and forgiveness through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; the responsibility of a mother in training her 


children in the knowledge and fear of the Lord. | 


Modest, retiring, and unobtrusive, her own devo- 
tions for a long time were private; but during the 
latter part of her life, on bended knees, in presence 


of those she loved most dear, she held communion | ! | 
LADIES’ ACADEMY. — The Misses 


with her God. In her conversation and life, she 
gave evidence of being born again, and in unbosom- 
ing her feelings to a near and dear friend, expressed 
her intention of uniting with the church when an 
opportunity such as she wished was afforded her; 
the church of her choice being at that time without 
a pastor. In the bloom and vigour of life and health, 
and surrounded by al! that could make life dear, 
she has been, by wicked means, cruelly torn from 
the bosom of an affectionate and interesting family, 
ly, a fondly attached husband, whose home is now one 
of sadness and desolation. Her memory will be long 
and tenderly cherished; and may He wh» ...:nvers 


the wind to the shorn lamb, so bless this di... 
of his providence, as to unite in heaven e«°':'* «1 is 
once happy, but now broken and afflicte. Je 
The bodies were al] recovered, and were «. . Lo 


the house of Mrs. Thompson’s maternal u:cie at 
Princeton, New Jersey. The funeral services were 
conducted in the first Presbyterian church of Prince- 
ton, the late pastor of which, the Rev. William E. 


te and 
con sermon was preached by - Joba 
Maclean, D.D., on the words from Psalm xzxix. 9, 
‘*[ was dumb; I opened not my mouth, because 
thou didst it.» At the grave a most suitable aad 
touching prayer was offered by the Rev. Charies 
Hodge, D.D, The remains of the affectionate mo- 
ther and her two darling children were then laid al! 
in the same grave to await the resurrection morn. 
A number of gentlemen from Lancaster, who came 


on to Princeton to attest the sorrow and sympath 


of that community, of which Mrs. Thompson ha 
for a number of years been a delight aad an orne- 
ment, served as l-bearera on the sad occasion. 
How truly does the Son of Man come ‘‘ asa 

in the night !» NN. , 


Died, on the 9th inet., while upon a visit to her 

rents, at Ingleside, Virginia, GENEVIEVE GAR- 

ETT, wife of JAMES C. WELLING of thecity of 
New York. By the death of Mrs. Wellin » not rela- 
tives alone are rendered sad and sovreatal She had 
won the love and esteem of all who knew her. 
Her earthly pilgrimage was of brief duration. She 
died in the morning of life. ' While hope was buoy- 
ant and life desirable, (for she had not attained the 
age of twenty-one years,) she wae summoned. after 
an illness of two weeks, from the fond embrace of 
doating parents, a devoted husband, and lovin 
friends not few. As she lived the life, so she di 
the death of the righteous. She took affectionate 
leave of those who had anxiously watched over her 
during her sickness, leaving appropriate messages 
for such of her friends as were beyond the reach of 
her voice. Calm, peaceful, joyous, she entered Jor- 
dan’s cold stream, cheered and sustained by Hin 
— whose merits alone she hoped for eternal 
ife. 

‘¢ But our parting is not for ever, 
We will follow thee by heaven’s light, 
Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom God will unite.” 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next stated 
meeting (Deo Volente) on the last Tuesday in Au- 
gust, at Monroctown, Pennsylvania, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. Sessions will present their 
records for examination. 

Jucius Fosrenr, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The 
Presbytery of Long Island will meet at East Hamp- 
ton, on the second Tuesday (14th) of September, 
at seven o'clock, Sessional Records to be 
reviewed. J. McDoveatt, Stated Clerk. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. — The citizens of 
Penningtonville and vicinity, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, avail themselves of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia for their generous contributions to the «tion 
of the new Presbyterian church in this place, and 
inform them that this new edifice will be dedicated 
to the service of Almighty God, on Wednesday 
the 15th of September next, at half-past ten o’clock, 
A.M. All who can make it convenient to be with 
us on that occasion are earnestly requested to attend. 
By order of the Session, | | 

Witrram McCutcoven, Sec’y. 

Rev. James Larva, S. S. 

BROAD STREET RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
—Religious services are conducted in the Franklin 
Hose Company’s house, on Broad street, above 


E. P. 


-Fitzwater, every Sabbath, at half-past ten o’clock, 


A. M., and at eight o’clock, P.M., by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Watts, under the direction of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS SER- 
VICES — Are conducted every Sabbath at four 
o’clock, P.M., under the direction of the Church 
Extension Committee of the Presbytery of -Phila- 
delphia, in the Talbot Academy, on Chestnut near 
Till street, West Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
public worship to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 22d inst., 
in the morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the 
evening at eight o’clock. The Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, the pastor elect of the church, is expected 
to preach. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Professor William Henry Green of Princeton, New 
Jersey, will preach to-morrow (Sabbath,) 29th inst., 
in the morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the 
afternoon at four o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The regular service in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Seventh near Arch street, Philadelphia, 
will be resumed by the pastor, Rev. C. W. Shields, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) 29th inst., at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and at four, P. M. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
— Evening Services.—The regular monthly even- 
ing Discourse will be delivered by the pastor, Rev. 
John Little, in St. Luke’s Hall, corner of Hudson 
and Grove streets, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
29th inst,, at eight o’clock. Services in the morn- 
ing and afternoon at the usual hours. ‘The public 
are invited; seats free. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS. — Shades of Character, 
or the Infant Pilgrim. By Anne Woodrooffe. 
2 vols. 12mo, $1.50. 

Lotus-Eating ; a Summer Book. By George W. 
Curtis. With illustrations, 12mo, 75 cts. 

Aunt Phillis’ Cabin, or Southern Life as it is. 
By Mrs. Mary H. Eastman. Tenth thousand, 12mo, 
cloth 75 cts., paper 50 cts. 

Home and Social Philosophy. From Household 
Words. Second series, 25 cts. 

Near Home, or the Countries of Europe Des- 
cribed. With Anecdotes and numerous illustra- 
By the author of “‘ Peep of Day.” 16mo, 

5 cts. 

History of Providence, as manifested in Scrip- 
ture, or Facts from Scripture illustrative of the 
Government of Gud. By Alexander Carson, LL.D. 
12mo, 75 cts. 

Millennarian Views; with Reasons for receiving 
them. To which is added a Discourse on th: Fact 
and Nature of the Resurrection. By Alfred Biyant. 
12moa, 75 cts. 

A Peep at ** Number Five,’? or Chapters in the 
Life of a City Pastor. By the author of ** Sunny- 
side.”?> Tenth thousand. 18mo, 45 cts. 

The Sunny-side ; or the Country Parson’s Wife. 
New edition, 30 cts. 

Thoughts on the Death of Little Children. By 
Samuel Ireneus Prime. Second edition, 16mo, 


50 cts. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 28—3t Philadelphia. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS.—Mrs. Boswell’s School for 
Boys, 192 Pine street, Philadelphia, will re- 
open on Wednesday, September Ist, at nine o’clock, 
A.M. Punctual attendance is requested. 
aug 28—1t* 


LERGYMAN WANTED.—The Proprietor of a 
very flourishing and popular Academy wishes 
to have a Presbyterian clergyman associated with 
him as a partner in the Institution. A small capi- 
tal will be required. The location is in a pleasant, 
thriving, and remarkably healthful village. The 
congregation, within whose bounds it is located, 
has been for some time without a pastor, and, con- 
sequently without regular preaching. As this is 
not only desirable, but highly important, where so 
large a number of young men are congregated, the 
advertiser, to secure it, proposes to make the above 
arrangement. Address (post-paid) Academy, care 
of William 8S. Martien & Co., No. 144 estnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 


ANTED—A young man, who is now engaged 

in private teaching, wishes one or two more 

pupils to give instructions either in the usual aca- 
demical branches, or in preparing for any class of 
College or the University. He has had considerable 
experience both in public-and pyvate teaching, and 
will give the highest references to private and pro- 
fessional gentlemen. Address ALEXANDER, at 
the office of this paper, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. 


CADEMY WANTED.—By a gentleman who 
has had much experience in payer all the 
branches of an accomplished English and Classical 
education. The advertiser is a graduate of an East- 
ern College and Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
has officiated as a Congregational clergyman of th 
Old-school, but has of late been mainly engaged in 
instruction. He would take charge of an Institution 
promotive of Christian education, and aid in any 
good object in consistency with Academic duties. 
Recommendations satisfactory. Address fora few 
weeks at Boston, Massachusetts, TEACHER. 
aug 28—tf 


VW TANTED.—A Iady of some yeats experience 
in teaching wishes to engage as an assistant 
in a Seminary or Family. A line addressed to E. 
N., No. 254 Walnut street, Philadelphia, will meet 
witb attention. 28—1:* 
ISSES TATEM’S SCHOOL,—The Misses Ta- 
rem, No. 214 Pine street, Philadelphia, will 
re-open their School on. Wednesday, September 


aug 28—4t 


Brown will re-open their School in Spri 
Garden street, second door above Teath, Philad 
phia, on Monday, September 6th. #48 


N¢ > BOARDING AND DAY- 
their Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies, 
at their residence, No. 427 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the 6th of September. | 
aug 28—2t 
RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The fifth Ses- 
sion of this School for Boys will commence 
on Monday, September Gth, at No. 341 Market. 
street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. References— 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 265 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and the Principal, 
Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, 
South-west Rittenhouse Square, Philade!phis. 


aug 28--3t 


3 hecome a question 1 any attempt 
extreme worldliness, anc 
_ ‘Wasa just occasion for the church to 
q — her garments of mourning. But 
3 e 
j o you not see that this is just what 
_--—-« you are doing sea utmost to produce; 
and that if all were to walk in “ 
nobody to preach to? 
not hereafter be vacant? I assure you 
that I am one of a number 
4 
q 
. 
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25 of 
travel 


the. notices are. brief and. imperfect. If 


théy awaken a desire in the’ youthful 
"fines, for whom ‘théy are designed, to in- 
‘\quire: further and seek for fuller details, 
‘one object is accomplished.. The chief 
‘inerit ‘Of the volume is its tendency to in- 
terest'the mind, while it incorporates with 
“its. descriptions that which is moral and 


‘ 


‘Teligious. 


LorvsEatixe. A summer book, By 


George 
William Curtis, author of « Nile Notes,” &c. 
THastrated by Rensett. New York, 18652, Harper 


Brothers. 12mo, pp. 206. 

The reader of the “Nile Notes” will 
take up this book with a strong inclination 
to be. pleased; and if lively, graceful, and 
pertinent description will gratify him he 
will not lay it down disappointed. The 
visitor to Catskill, Trenton Falls, Niagara, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Nahant, and New- 
port, will recognize in these ‘pages the 
true transcript of those places, or rather 


‘we should say his own impressions on 


visiting them. The illustrations on wood 

are of the finest and most beautiful execu- 

tion. 

Mxstrenizs; or Glimpses of the Supernatural, con- 

taining accounts of the Salem Witchcraft—the 

"Gock Lane Ghost—the Rochester Rappings— 
the Stratford Mysteries—Oracles—Astrology— 
Dreams—Demons—Ghoats--Spectres, &c. By 
Charles Wyllys Elliott. New York, 1852, Har- 
per & Brothers. -12mo, pp. 273. 

“This will be a taking title in this won- 

der-loving age. In the details there is 


nothing very new, but they are brought 


together in one view, which is a conve- 
nience to those who would refresh their 
memories with the delusions and tricks 
which have at various times befooled poor 
‘human nature. The author has a way of 
philosophizing on these things which is not 
very much to our taste, being a little too 
dashing, not always obvious, and sometimes 
somewhat questionable. We should have 
been much better pleased by a_ plain, 
straightforward exposition of the delusion 


i and frauds referred to, and a more ex- 
" plicit separation of them from all right re- 


ligious notions, both in persons and per- 

formances. 

Hont amp Socrat. Partrosoray; or Chapters on 
Every-day Topics. From « House-hold Words,” 


Edited by Charles Dickens. New York, 1852, 
George P. Putnam, 12mo, pp. 234. 


This is one of Putnam’s Semi-Montbly 
Library for travellers and the fire-side, 
both cheap and entertaining. The miscel- 
lany comprised in the present volume, 
mainly, we presume, from Dickens’s pen, 


ly, and-as a matter of necessity, 


will accomplish its object to amuse and en- 


tertain. 


Prerorrat anv Incrp:nts, illustrative of 
Christian Missions, with numerous cuts. Square 
form, pp. 144. 


Wert-Waterep Pratns; or instructive lessons 

from the history of Lot. By H. N. Brinsmade, 
D.D. 18mo, pp. 93. 

Tax Eastern Trave cer, or descriptions of places 
and customs mentioned in the Bible. By John 
Macgregor; M.A. 18mo, pp. 71. 


- These three volumes are the most re- 


cent publications of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. We need scarcely say 
that they are handsomely printed, and that 
in matter and style, are well adapted to 
convey wholesome instruction to the youth- 
ful reader. | 


Lrrs axp Diary or Tae rate Rey. Taomas B. 
Hanna, A.M., Pastor of the Associate Congre- 
gation of Clinton, Pennsylvania. By Thomas 
Hanna Beveridge. With selections from his 
Sermons, and a portrait. Philadelphia, 1852, 
William S. Young. 12mo, pp. 261. 

We lay down this volume with a feeling 
of melancholy, that one so estimable, so 
well accomplished for his work, should be 


cut down in the prime of youth, in the 


midst of usefulness, and at a time when 


faithful labourers are so much needed. 
Mr. Hanna was only twenty-four years of 
age at the time of his death. During that 
brief term he had completed his college 


course with distinction, studied theology, 


. preached as a domestic missionary, and 


engaged in the pastoral office. He was 


- amiable and exemplary as a man, and the 
-wermons appended to the brief memoir 
furnish ample testimony of his ability as 
a minister of Christ. They are remarka- 


ble for thought, arrangement, aptness, and 
much might have been expected from the 
maturity of one who, in youth, was so 
well instructed. The portrait prefixed ex- 
hibits a countenance of much beauty in 
feature and expression. 


Historr oF Provipence as MANIFESTED IN 
Scrietoure; or Facts from Scripture illustrative 
of the Government of God. By Alexander Car- 
son, LL.D. New York, 1852, Edward H. Fletcher. 
12mo, pp. 356. 

A book of good and profitable reading, 
by which the reader will be led to reflect 
upon many of the incidents of Scripture 
as manifesting the special providence of 
God. We should endeavour to see God 
ia all things, in the minute as well as the 
more prominent events of life, and this 


_ book will help us in the cultivation of such 


habit. 


From Geta Buck & Co., Philadelphia, 
we have received, in large pamphlet form, 


va Fardorougha the Miser,” formerly pub- 
_ lished in Littell’s Living Age ; also, Littell’s 
Living Age, number 432, 


Paul’s Estimate of the Pastoral Office, is 


‘the title of a sermon preached on an ordi- 


nation occasion, by the Rev. Dr. McLeod 


of New York. Briefly, we may say of it, 


“shat it takes a just and impressive view of 
the subject, and is worthy of perusal 
~ ministers, young and old. 


by 


| Power of a Mother's Tear. 
Spencer ‘S———was busy with his 


top.. His mother bade him do an 


“Fequest. 
The 
pleased’ 


yar wont.” 


errand for her. He disregarded her 
She repeated the command, 


with the interruption, replied, 
The fond mother’s heart 
‘was stricken. A tear started from her 
eye, and rolled down her cheek. The 


boy saw that tear, was self-alarmed by 
~ his rebellious act, burst into tears, and 
Obduracy was poué, He flew ‘to do ‘her 
‘owill. all after-life he was obedient 
_ and Kind, ana so’often ax the memory 


of his mother’s tear came to his min 


his“ own tears would flow. Who can’ 


overrate the power of  imother’s tear, 


or a mother’s prayer? 


4 


ion 


4 


lad absorbed in his play, and dis- | 


‘the thin 


on the bees a 


‘A fountain oozed ftom the western hills, 
te « Whete the winds impetuous sweep, 
“And vunning on in sparkling rills, 
Elowed ‘dawn the rocky steep; 
It glided Jike a thing alive, 
Amidst'the matted grass, 
And any little boy of, five 
have stepped’that stream across. 
But soon it-deeper grew, and wide, 
Till swollen by the rain, 
A noble flood, a rushing tide, 
It rolled along the plain ; 
' Wilder it swept across the lea, 
Resounding loud and hoarse ; 
"And a famous swimmer must he be 
Who could swim that stream across. 


Wide plains and fertile valleys through 
Its mighty waters gushed, 
Till in the boundless ocean blue 
The rolling torrent rushed. 
. No swimmer now would fondly dream 
To stem its rapid flow: 
He that would dare to tempt the stream, 
_* Must sink its waves below. 


The sinful passions of the soul 
_. Flow like the river, ever; 
And he that would their power control, 
Must conquer now, or never. 
Nay, rather let him breathe a prayer 
To Him who reigns above, 
‘Fo make him “ more than conqueror,” 
By His all-conquering love. 


—_ 


. CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


Mr. James A. Hubbard, of Boon 
county Illinois, in a letter to the Sv. 
Louis Republican, says:—*“‘ Eighteen 
years ago, my brother and myself were 
bitten by a mad dog. A sheep was 
also bitten at the same time. Among 
the many cures offered for the little 
boys, (we were then ten or twelve years 
of age) a friend suggested the following, 
which he said would cure the bite of a 
rattle snake. 

Take.a root of common upland ash, 
generally called the black ash, peel off 
the bark and boil it in a strong decoc- 
tion; of this drink freely. 

Whilst my father was preparing the 
above, the sheep spoken of began to be 
afflicted with hydrophobia. When it 
had become so fatigued from its distract- 
ed state as to be no longer able to stand, 
my father drenched it with a pint of 
the ash-root dose, hoping to ascertain 
whether he could depend upon it as a 
cure for. his sons. Four hours after 
the drench had been given, to the as- 
tonishment of all, the animal got up 
and went quickly with the flock to 
grazing. My brother and myself con- 
tinued to take medicine for eight or ten 
days—one gill three times aday. No 
effects of the dreadful poison were ever 
discovered in either of us. It has been 
used very successfully in snake bites to 
my knowledge. i 


THE GLOBE WE LIVE ON. 


It is known as a fact in theology, 
that below the depth of thirty feet, the 
earth becomes regularly warmer as we 
descend. On an average, the increase 
is at the rate of one degree of Fahren- 
heit for every fifth foot. Atthe bottom 
of the mines of Cornwell, a depth of 
one thousand two hundred feet, the 
thermometer stands at eighty-eight, 
equal to high summer heat. At this 
rate, rocks and metal would be melted 
twenty miles below the surface, and 
down in the bowels of the earth, several 


‘hundred miles, the heat would be ten 


thousand times hotter than melted iron. 
Who is there that can wonder at earth- 
quakes when all things rest on a molten 
sea of fire? 


Wonderful Mechanism in the 
Byes of Birds. 


A singular provision is made for 
keeping the surface of the bird’s eye 
clean; for wiping the glass of the in- 
strument, as it were, and also for pro- 
tecting it, while rapidly flying through 
the air, and through the thickets, with- 
out hindering the sight. Birds are, for 
these purposes, furnished with a third 
eyelid—a fine membrane or skin—which 
is constantly moved very rapidly over 
the eyeball by two muscles placed in 
the back of the eyes. One of the mus- 
eles ends in a loop, the other in a 
string, which goes through the loop, 
and is fixed in the corner of the mem- 
brane, to pull it backward and forward. 
If you wish to draw a thing towards 
any place with the least force, you 
must pull directly in the line between 
and the place; but if you 
wish to draw it as quickly as possible, 
and with the most convenience, and do 
not regard the loss of force, you must 
pull it obliquely, by drawing it in two 
directions at once. Tie a string toa 
stone, and draw it towards you with 
one hand; then make a loop on another 
string, and running the first through 
it, draw one string in one hand, not to- 
wards you, but sideways, till both 
strings are stretched in a straight line; 
you will see how much more easily the 
stone moves quickly than it did before, 
when pulled straight forward.—Broug- 
ham’s Miscellanies. 


The Battle of the Bees. 


Galignani’s Messenger, published in 
Paris, says a curious circumstance oc- 
curred recently in Guilleville, in France. 
A small farmer had in a field about two 
hundred and fifty beehives, containing 
a vast number of bees. He sent a man 
with a cart, drawn by five horses, to 
remove some earth from the wall near 
which the hives were placed. The car- 
ter having occasion to go to the farm- 
house, tied the horses to a tree. Al- 
most immediately after, a multitude of 
bees, either irritated at the shaking of 
their hives by the removal of the earth 
from the wall, or excited by the elec- 
tricity with which the atmosphere hap- 


pened to be charged, issued from their | 
hives as if in obedience to a given sig-. 
nal, and with great fury attacked the 
-horses.» In an instant the poor ani- 
/mals wete entirely covered with bees 


from head to foot; even their nostrils 
were filled with them. When the car- 


_ ter returned he found one of his horses 


lying dead on the ground, and the 
others rolling about furiously. His 


cries attracted several persons; one of. 


them attempted to drive away the bees, 
but they attacked him, and he had to 


‘plunge into pond, and even to place his 

ead under water for a few seconds in 
ler to The curé of 
Guilleville also attempted to. approach 


order to escape from them. 


the horses, but he too was:pat to flight by 
the enraged insects.’ “At length two fire- 


engines were sent for, and by pumping 
great number were killed on 


the horses or put to flight. The horses, 


however, were so much injured that they 
died in an hour. - The value of the bees 
destroyed ‘was 1500f., and of the horses 
2500f. ‘A few days before, bees from 
the same hives killed seventeen gos- 


lings. 


_ Thereis a set of people whom I cannot 


bear—the pinks of fashionable propriety 
—whose every word is precise, an 

whose every movement is unexception- 
able; but who, though well versed in 


all the categories of polite behaviour, 


have not a particle of soul or of cordial- 
ity about them. We allow that their 
manners may be abundantly correct. 
There may be elegance in every ges- 
ture, and gracefulness in every posi- 
tion, not a smile out of place, and not a 
step that would not bear the measurement 
of the severest scrutiny. This is all 
very fine; but what I want is the heart 
and the gaiety of social intercourse— 
the frankness that spreads ease and 
animation—the eye that speaks affabil- 
ity to all, that chases timidity from 
every bosom, and tells every man in 
the company to be confident and happy. 
This is what I conceive to be the virtue 
of the text, and not the sickening 
formality of those who walk by rule, 
and would reduce the whole of human 
life to a wire-bound system of misery 
and constraint.—Dr. Chalmers. 


THE LIPS. : 

For the consolation, says Legh Hunt, 
of those who have thin lips, and are 
not shrews or niggards, I must give 
here as my firm opinion, founded on 
what I have observed, that lips become 
more or less contracted in the course 
of years, in proportion as they are ac- 
customed to express good-humour and 
generosity, or peevishness and a con- 
tracted mind, Remark the effect which 
a moment of ill-temper or grudging- 
ness has upon the lips, and judge what 
may be expected from an habitual se- 
ries of such moments. Remark the re- 
verse, and make a similar judgment. 


The mouth is the frankest part of the 


face; it can the least conceal its sensa- 
tions. We can hide neither ill-temper 
with it, nor good; we may affect what 
we please, but affectation will not help 
us. In a wrong cause, it will only 
make our observers resent the endea- 
vour to impose upon them. The mouth 
is the seat of one class of emotions, as 
the eyes are of another: or rather, it ex- 
presses the same emotions, but in great- 
er detail, and with a more irrepressible 
tendency to be in motion. It is the 
region of smiles and dimples, and of a 
trembling tenderness; of a sharp sor- 
row, of a full breathing joy, of candor, 
of reserve, of a carking care, of a libe- 
ral sympathy. The mouth out of its 
many sensibilities, may be fancied 
throwing up one great expression in 
the eyes, as many lights in a city re- 
flect a broad lustre into the heavens. 
On the other hand, the eyes may be 
supposed the chief movers, influencing 


the smaller detail of their companions, 


as heaven influences earth. The first 
cause in both is internal and deepseated. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


PartosopuicaL Fisninc.—The London 
Morning Post thinks it very probable that 
the experiment of making use of the voltaic 
battery in the capture of the whale was sug- 
gested by the means in which a late Indian 
officer got rid of an alligator, who had es- 
tablished himself close to a ford, to the dis- 
gust and terror of the neighbouring popula- 
tion. The officer sewed up six pounds of 
gunpowder in the stomach of a nice fresh 
kid, with which he went trolling for the 
creature, as the Thames fishermen would 
for a pike. Having bolted it greedily, the 
brute sunk to the bottom to enjoy the diges- 
tion at leisure. His scientific enemy then 
applied a voltaic battery to a copper wire 
running through his fishing-line, and there 
was a violent and tumultous boiling of the 
water, large torn pieces of flesh floating 
hither and thither in the eddy. The alli- 
gator’s life and his dinner were finished to- 
gether. 


DuraTIon oF Mutsperry Woop.—Some 


sound beams, formed from the wood of the 
mulberry tree, have been found in the ruins 
of Nineveh, where they are supposed to 
have been placed at least seven hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. 


Evectric TELEGRAPHS AND RaiLway 
‘I'rains.—A proposal is on the ¢apis for 
communicating between trains in motion 
and stations by means of electricity, so that 
they may reciprocate signals in the event of 
danger at given distances. 


Mr. ANSTEY AND HIS CO-RELIGIONISTS. 
—Some rabid Roman Catholic has sent Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey thirty pieces of silver 
(threepenny bits) as the Judas Iscariot of 
Catholicism, for having been the prime 
mover, as he says, of the accursed commit- 
tee of mortmain. 


Metnop or Computine Distances BY 
Sounp.—-Assuming that sound passes through 
the air, uniformly, at the rate of 1142 feet 
in a second, or through a mile in about 
4 2-3 seconds; any distance may be readily 
found, in feet, by multiplying the time, in 
seconds, which the sound takes to arrive at 
the ear, by 1142; or in nine miles, by mul- 
tiplying the same by 3-14. pre 

Roman Carnotics 1n France.—A cor- 
respondent of the Christian Advocate writes 
that in France there are 79 dioceses, 14 of 
which are archbishoprics, and 65 bishoprics, 
and 5 bishoprics to the colonies. Five of 
the archbishops are cardinals, those of Bes- 
ancon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Lyons, and 
Reims. Of the number of religious estab- 
lishments in France, some idea may be 
formed by the enumeration of those in one 
department, that of the Somme. Here the 
Lazaretes have 3 establishments; the Je- 
suits 2; boarding schools and colleges held 
by ecclesiastics, 4; friars, 8; friars of Chris- 
tian schools, 1; nuns of the sacred heart, 
2; daughters of charity, 19; nuns of the 
immaculate conception, 4; nuns of Lou- 
ven court, 3; nuns of the faithful com- 
panions of Jews, 1; nuns of the sacred 
heart of Mary, 1; nuns of providence, 40; 
nuns of hope, 1; ursuline, 2; nuns of the 
good shepherd, 1; nuns of the holy family, 
93; nuns of the visitation, 1; hospitaller 
nuns, 4; nuns of good help, 1; nuns of holy 
childhood, 4; nuns of the holy child Jesus, 
2; nuns of wisdom, 3; nuns of St. Claire, 
2; nuns of Mount Carmel, 2; nuns of the 
house of gard, 1. 
lishments in one department! ! 


1n Spain.—The Heraldo. 


announces the death of a professional bull- 
fighter, named Jiemenez, more generally 
known under the name of Cano, of the 
wounds which he received in the last bull- 


fight at Madrid, and makes the following 


remarks upon it:—* This is the third hu- 
man vietim who has been, in the space of 
three months, sacrificed in the arena of the 
most popular spectacle in Spain, a spectacle 
where all the parts performed are equally dan- 
gerous, since out of the three unfortunate men 


who have fallen, one wasa banderillo, another 
a picador, and the last an espada. 
considered that these misfortanes have fallen. 
-6n a class which scarcely reckons more than 
fifty individuals in all Spain, it is found that: 


If it be 


the accidemts are in a greater proportion than 
would fall.on an.army ina field. In. face 


of such facts, we will ask whether such a 


spectacle is compatible with Christianity, 


In all, 209 establish- - 


and’ whether, when we tolerate such things, 
we can, without a blush, proclaim our rights 
to be considered as a religious nation, and 
if, in short, instead of being a Christian and 
civilized nation, we do not carry ourselves 
back to the time of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, wher the greatest pleasure of the 
people eonsisted in seeing men torn to pieces 
by wild beasts, and gladiators fight and die 
to gratify a people given up to sensual 
pleasures.” 
Reevtation oN Drunkenness. 
~The'Prefect of the Doubs has followed 
the example of the Prefect of the Pas de 
Calais, and decided that any retail sellers of 
wines or spirits giving liquor to persons al- 
ready affected by what they had taken, 
shall be held responsible for the acts of such 
persons. 

Fire ExtinauisHer.— Recent experiments 
have shown that steam, as generated in steam 
boilers, is an effectual extinguisher of fire. A 
foreign journal states that it was applied to a 
fire on board a steamship, from a boiler, with the 
most complete success. It was also tried at 
Trenton, New Jersey, in an iron manufactory, 
with the same result. 

Tue Tea PLant.—The tea plants cultivated 
by Junius Smith, Esq., of Greenville, South Car- 
olina, are flourishing quite encouragingly. Mr. 
Smith writes to the Journal of Commerce that 
the plants are two feet in height, and may be 
permitted to reach five or six feet. The perse- 
verance which he has displayed in his efforts to 
introduce the tea culture into the United States 
have gained for him high respect; and should he 
be successful he will add greatly to the produc- 
tive industry of the country. 


Origin oF WHeEatT.— A most curious 
and able dissertation upon the origin of 
wheat completely justifies the views we 
have held; for, although it does not show 
that oats change into rye, as many believe, 
and offers no support to some other specu- 
lations of the same kind, nevertheless it 
demonstrates, beyond all further question, 
that wheat is itself a transmutation of a 
kind of wild grass. M. Esprit Fabre of 
Agde, well known to botanists as an acute 
observer and patient experimentalist, has 
made the discovery, which has been intro- 
duced to public notice by Professor Dunal 
of Montpelier. — Gardener's (England) 
Chronicle. 


Syrup ror Preserves. — Take eight 
pounds of bright, clear New Orleans, or 
sugar-house molasses, eight pounds of pure 
water, and one pound of coarsely broken 
charcoal; boil together for twenty minutes, 
and then strain through a flannel cloth 
folded double; return the liquor to. the ket- 
tle, with the white of one fresh egg, and 
boil moderately till the syrup forms a candy 
of the desired consistency, and strain again. 
This syrup is a superior article for preserv- 
ing pears, plums, &c., for tarts, and is pre- 
ferred by most to that made of the best su- 
gar, being less liable to candy and ferment. 
So says a cook book. 


Picxinc Hops—Hops should be picked 
when they are full-grown, and begin to be 
fragrant;, by no means let them remain 
longer, as a strong wind or rain will injure 
them greatly. Spread them awhile to dry. 


To MAKE CAKES THAT WILL KEEP FOR 


SOME TIME.—Mix two pounds of flour, one’ 


pound of sugar, and one ounce of caraways, 
with four or five eggs and a few spoonfuls 
of water, to make a stiff paste; roll it thin, 
and cut it to any shape. Bake on tins, 
lightly floured. While baking, boil a pound 
of sugar in a pint of water to a thin syrup; 
while both are hot, dip each cake into it, 
and put them on tins into the oven to dry 
for a short time; and when the oven is 


cooler still, return them there again, and 


let them stay four or five hours.—Lady’s 
Book. 


Hitiine vp.—I am opposed to hilling up 
corn, or any other plant, as it is not only 
time thrown away, but is really injurious 
to the plant itself, because the elevated 
earth becomes parched much sooner than 
the level surface; and if you will observe, 
as plants grow older, they invariably mani- 
fest a tendency to rise toward the surface, 
indicating that they do not prefer being 
partially covered up. Few farmers, now, 
I am glad to see, hill their corn. | 


To INCREASTE THE Mitx or Cows.—I 
would recommend to milk rapidly, and 
gently, and never be harsh in your treat- 
ment. It is also better to milk three times 
a day than twice. 


Bap Fravour 1n Mitx.—The flavour 
of turnips, cabbages, &c., can be neutral- 
ized by turning a pint of boiling water in 
each bucketfull of milk. 

Destroyinc Busnes. — August is the 
best month in the year to cut bushes, and 
I would advise to select cloudy days for 
the purpose, and use sharp instruments. 
Many farms are greatly injured by bushes 
growing in almost every field, and the plea 
sometimes offered for their being there, is, 
that they cannot get rid of them. Many 


of these, however, never try, and if they 


try once, and don’t succeed, they abandon 
their lands to the enemy, which no spirited 
farmer should ever do. i: 

Waterinc GarpEens.—You ask if, and 


why “it is injurious to water during hot 


sunshine?’ and we reply, that it is inju- 
rious, because it excites the roots to in- 
creased absorption, and, consequently, the 
leaves to increased transpiration of mois- 
ture; and then, immediately after, the sur- 
face of the earth becomes caked, and the 
root moisture is evaporated; yet the ex- 
cited leaves go on with their increased 
transpiring, and flag and parch worse than 
before. Naturally, abundance of water in 
the form of rain never comes to the roots 
of plants, except when the air is saturated 


with moisture, so that though there is an. 


increase of water to the roots, less is given 
off by the leaves. ‘To imitate this dictate 
of nature as near as possible, gardeners 
give water of an evening, just as they are 
closing their glass, for this secures a damp 
atmosphere at the same time. ——Cottage 
Gardener. 

To Preserve Frowers 1n Water. — 
Mix a little carbonate of soda with the 
water, and it will preserve the flowers for 
a fortnight. But the water in flower-pots 
should be changed every day in summer, 
or it will become offensive and unhealthy, 
even if there is salt in them. 


Tue Cyprus Vine.—One of the prettiest 


annuals for the flower-garden is the Cyprus 
| vine, for its chaste foliage and brilliant 


flowers. There is a secret in cultivating 
this vine, which a friend has imparted to 
us, and which we vouch works like a 
charm, for we have tried it. At night put 
your seed in a cup, and pour in scalding 
water enough to cover completely the seed ; 
let them soak ‘until morning, then plant 
them half an inch deep in light rich loam, 


and cover the spot with a piece of board, 


which do not remove until forty-eight hours 
after planting. Those that love flowers will 
be thankful for this information.— Flushing 
Journal. 


AMERICAN REAPING MacuINeE. 


—Many successful experiments with Hus-_ 


sey’s American Reaping Machine, as im- 
proved by Mr. Crosskill of Beverley, have 
been made in England, during the past 
twelve months, and so great is the demand 
for it, that Mr. Crosskill is now making ten 


a day, or one every working hour. The | 


great improvement introduced at the Bever- 
ley factory in Hussey’s champion reaper is 
effected! by increasing the speed of the cut- 
ting- knives at least one-fourth, and thus al- 
lowing the horses to go one-fourth slower, 
and at the same time adapting the reaper to 
cut heavy as well as light crops of grain or 
beans. 

A New Enemy To tHe Potato.— A 


- gentleman of Simsbury, Connecticut, writes 


to the Hartford Courant, that a new enemy 
to the potato has appeared in that section, 
in the shape of a black bug. It is in length 
from one-half to an inch, with a somewhat 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


put in jail.” 
| brought up?” 


large body, but small, slim head and neck. 
As seen on the vine, it appears. to be 
striped; its body is ash colour. | 
Sueak From Inpian Corn Or or 
ViTRIOL.—A patent has been granted at 
Washington for a process of making sugar 
out of corn, which, though familiar to all 
chemists, is doubtless novel to most of our 
readers. A quantity of corn meal is placed 
in a boiler, to which is added nearly an 
equal quantity, by measure, of water, to- 
gether with a small proportion of ‘common 
oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. The mix- 
ture is then boiled at a very high tempera- 
ture, when common browm sugar is pro- 
duced, held in solution, of course, with the 
acid. A quantity of common chalk is now 
thrown in, which has the effect to remove 
the vitriol from the sugar, the vitriol uniting 
with the chalk, and falling with it as sedi- 
ment to the bottom of the boiler. The 
liquid sugar is then drained off into another 
vessel, boiled down to molasses, and finally 
crystallized and clarified in the usual man- 
ner. We imagine that an operating appa- 
ratus, placed in the World’s Fair, and turn- 
ing out lumps of sugar made of corn and 
vitriol, would have made the “rest of man- 
kind”’ conclude that the Yankees had a com- 
pact with the witches, or some other super- 
natural power. The patentee of this pro- 
cess is Mr. George Riley of New York 
city. Sugar may be produced in the same 
manner, from commen starch, corn stalks, 
and other fibrous substances. ‘The process 
affords a fine example of what chemists 
call catalysis. Though sugar is produced, 
yet the nature and strength of the vitriol is 
not a whit altered, neither is the original 
quantity diminished. ‘The same vitriol 
would, therefore, suffice to convert an inde- 
finite amount of meal intosugar. We hope 
the day is not far distant when more atten- 
tion will be paid to the subject of chemistry 
as a branch of education, than it now re- 
ceives in most of our common schools. 
Though the process above described seems 
wonderful, it is no more strange than the phe- 
nomena presented by the combustion of a 
tallow candle. How few know thata burnin 
candle is, in effect, a gas light—the meliad 
tallow, or carbon, being raised by capillary 
attraction to the centre of the flame, which, 
being hollow, forms a retort wherein the 
tallow is subjected to an immense heat, and 
thus converted into illuminating gas, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the carbon in the 
huge retorts at the gas manufactory is turned 


into gas.— New York Sun. 


Gattis on Horses.—More than twenty 
years ago, when our large ferry boats were 
propelled by horse-power, and the horses, 
by constant moving round in a circle, were 
exceedingly liable to be galled by the collar, 
I learned from the ferry-man the use of 
alum and whiskey. They bathed the neck 
and back, and wherever the harness rubbed, 
with whiskey, into which powdered alum 
had been put in until no more could be dis- 
solved. When the gall occurred, constant 
bathing would secure the continued use of 
the horse, and actually heal the wound while 
in service. I resorted to this remedy, car- 
rying it with me when I journeyed, and 
have continued its use with undiminished 
approval, for more than twenty years. I 
apply no other remedy. When a horse 
has been put out for the winter, and has 
not been used, his breast and back will be 
tender. A single hour’s use of saddle or 
collar, in a hot day, will then scald the 
beast so as to produce serious injury. My 
uniform practice, therefore, has been, for a 
week before beginning to use the harness, 
to harden the breast and back by bathing 
them regularly two or three times a day. 
No injury has then resulted from the appli- 
cation of the collar. And when the bad 
gall has actually occurred, a frequent and 
persevering use of this remedy has secured 
the constant use of the animal, and healed 
the wound while in service. 


Keepine Rosesups.—A new method to 
keep rosebuds fresh for the winter, has been 
discovered, which is as follows:—To cut the 
buds, to cover the stem, to cover the stem with 
sealing-wax, to place the flower intoa piece 
of thick paper well sealed with glue, and then 
to hang the little bundle in a dry closet. 
During the winter you untie the rose, cut it 
above the sealing-wax, put it into fresh wa- 
ter, and the rose blossoms, and opens as if 
it was fresh cut in the garden or green-house. 


CHILDRENS COLUMN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
“LET ME GO.” 

Messrs. Editors—The following lines 
were suggested by reading an account of 
** Little Mary,’’ in your paper; her last 
words were, “‘ Let me go.” 


Let me go, let me go; I long to be there, 

Let me go to my home, in those mansions fair; 
No sickness is there, no clouds dim the sight, 
And sin cannot enter that region of light. 


Let me go, let me go; [ long to be there, 

And behold my dear Saviour his image to bear; 
He loved me, died for me, and now reigns above, 
I long to be with him, and be filled with his love. 


Let me go, let me go; I long to be there, 

The joys of the saints and angels to share; 

And unite with them in the glad song they raise, 
To Him who alone is worthy of praise. 


Let me go, let me go; I no longer can stay, 
I long to depart, and be soaring away— 
‘To that region of bliss, free from sin, pain, and woe, 
I long to be there; let me go, let me go. 
M. C. P. 


*“ NEVER, SINCE 1 WAS A CHILD.” 

These words affected medeeply. They 
came to me through the grate of a prison- 
door, from a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, of good form, and intelligent 
countenance, but quivering and trembling 
from the effects of intemperance. . “ When 
were you brought in here?’”’ ‘“ Yester- 
day.” “On what charge?” “ Drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct.”” “ Where 
are you from?”” “Philadelphia.”” “ What 
was your occupation there?” “Some 


years ago I had a very good place in a 


draper’s store, but I fell into bad habits, 


and lost my place. Then I tried peddling 
/ books. Yesterday I came here, and be- 


came intoxicated, and was taken up, and 

“Were you religiously 
“ Not by my parents; but 
I had religious instruction in the Sunday- 
school.”” “Then you have attended Sun- 
day-school?”” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* What were 
your first steps astray?’’ “ Going about 
in the evening, and taking walks out into 
the country on Sunday.” “Did you 


‘drink, when you went on those excur- 


sions?’ ‘**Sometimes we did, sometimes 
we did’nt.”” ‘“‘ Have you been in the 
habit of praying to God?” “Never, since 
I was a child.” 


EA€HER WANTED.—The Trustees of the 
Academy of New London, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, wish to fill the place of Principal, 
about to become vacant. The School has a well- 
established reputation, and has had an average 
number of forty-five pupils for the last ten years. 


The applicant should be a good classical and 
‘mathematical scholar, capable of preparing. stu- 


dents to enter the Junior Class in College; he 


should be prepared to take charge of the Boarding 


Establishment, and have at command a sufficient 
capital to furnish it for the accemmodation of from 
thirty to forty Boarders; and should be able to 
refer to persons of character. for testimonials of 
mental and moral fitness. None others need ap- 
ply. Address 
‘TRUSTEES OF ACADEMY, 
aug 21—8t London, Pennsylvania. 
ITUATION AS TEACHERS WANTED. — 
Wanted, by a gentleman and his lady, a situa- 
tion as Principals of a good male and feinale 
Academy. Both are graduates, and have had con- 
siderable experience in teaching. The best of tes- 
timonials and references will be given. Address 
s¢ B. J. N.,? Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
july 24—6t 


| New Jersey. 


ANUALS FOR BVERY PRESBYTERIAN FA; 
MILY.—I.. Why am a Presbyterian? Be- 
ing a Vindication of Church Order and Doctrine, 
and designed to explain and inculcate Practical 
Holiness. By a Mother. Three Parts. 
Every young pergon in all our Presbyterian fami- 
lies and churches throughout the whole bounds of 
Zion, ought to possess this sweet little honeycomb. 
—Presbyterian Advocate. 

_ Why: should 1be a Pastor ? or, Conversations 

on the Authority for the Gospel Ministry, its Trials, 

Importance, Qualifications, Duties, and Privileges. 

oa the author of ‘“‘Why am I a Presbyterian?’ 
mo. 

The writer is a lady of evident talent and ardent 
piety; and she touches on many things of great 
moment, from a point of view, and in a style upon 
which few but herself could have so successfully 
ventured. Unhesitatingly we say, it ought to be 
freely read in religious families. We love the 
book, and earnestly commend it.—Christian In- 
structer. 


IN PRESS. 
III. Why should I be a Ruling Elder? By the 
same author. 
Published and for sale by 
3 WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
144Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth street, 
aug 14—3t Philadelphia. 


Partnership heretofore existing 
under the firm of DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers ia the city of Philadelphia, was dis- 
solved this day by limitation, SAMUEL B. 
SMITH, having purchased the interest of WIL- 
LIAM DANIELS in the late firm, will continue 
the business at the old stand, and is fully author- 
ized to settle the accounts of the late partnership. 

WILLIAM DANIELS, 

| SAMUEL B. SMITH. 

Philadelphia, July 31st, 1852. 


SAMUEL B. SMITH has this day (August 2d, 


1852) associated with him JOHN A. ENGLISH, 


under the firm of Suita & EneuisH, and will con- 
tinue the business of the late firm of Daniels & 
Smith, at the Old Stand, No. 36 North Sizth street, 
Philadelphia, where our friends and the public will 
find, as heretofore, a large and well-selected stock 
of Books, which we purpose still to sell upon the 


well-known principle of this store—‘* Small profits . 


and quick returns.?? Grateful for the liberal pat- 
ronage bestowed upon the late firm, we assure our 
friends and customers, that no pains shal! be spared 
to fill their orders with despatch, and as we give 
our undivided personal attention to the business, 
we hope to give satisfaction to all who favour us 


with their custom. 
SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, No. 36 North 
aug 21-—4t Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. AN- 
NA M. WILLIAMS? Seminary for Young La- 
dies, No. 583 Vine street, two doors above Schuyl- 
kill Seventh street, North side, Philadelphia, will 
re-open on Monday, September 6th. aug 21—6t 


eS AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. — The 
Classical and English School of Henry D. 
Gregory, A.M., will re-open on Monday, August 
30th, at No. 382 Market street, Philadelphia. 

aug 21—4t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—Two young ladies, edu- 
cated at a celebrated Institution, and who have 
had several years’ experience as Teachers, desire 
situations. One is qualified to give instruction in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water Colours, 
for which she has a variety of patterns, and in the 
common English Branches. The other, the higher 
English Branches, Mathematics, and French. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Address, Téacher, Box 159, 
Postoffice, Newark, New Jersey. aug 14—3t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Rev. J. 
-BELVILLE, Principal.—This Institution is 
located in Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Old York Road, 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
The next Session will commence on Wednesday, 
November 3d. Terms, per Session—Boarding, $55. 
Tuition, in all the English Branches, $12.50. An- 
cient or Modern Languages, $10. Music, with the 
use of Piano, $20. Washing, 30 cts. per doz. Per- 
sons desiring to secure places in the School for 
their daughters, will please make early application 
to the Principal. aug 21——10t 


ROSPECTUS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BAN- 

NER.—The publication of this religious weekly 

is now determined, in accordance with our intima- 

tion in specimen of June 12th. The first number 

may be expected about the middle of September; 

previously to which it is desired that subscriptions 
shall be filled, and sent in as far as practicable. 

Terms—invariably in advance. Ten subscribers, 
at the same post-office, (their papers to be severally 
directed,) $1 each. Five copies to one direc- 
tion, $1 each. Sincie SusscriBers, $1.25. Post- 
AGE on all communications to be pre-paid. Pastors 
sending us twenty subscribers and upwards, will be 
thereby entitled to a paper without charge. 

Where there are several post-offices in the same 
congregation, an average of ten to each office 
will fully comply with our terms. Also, where a 
congregation is very small, or where Presbyterian 
families are very much scattered, we will send to 
subscribers at the dollar, though part of the ten be 
wanting. Hoping for the ardent co-operation of 
our friends, and being desirous that every family 
shall be supplied, we will be as accommodating as 
a due regard to the paper’s support will justify. 
Subscriptions taken in Philadelphia, at the office of 
Evening Bulletin, 46 South Third street. 

x7 Until September 4th address the subscriber 
in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania; after that date in 
PHILADELPHIA. DAVID McKINNEY. 

aug 14——4t 


OUTH TRENTON ACADEMY.—This Institution 

is located in the city of Trenton, the capital 

of New Jersey, twenty-seven miles north of Phila- 

delphia, and sixty miles south of New York; and 

being on the grand Atlantic thoroughfare, it affords 

unrivalled conveniences for access and communi- 

cation, by the river or by railroad, with the two 

cities above-mentioned, and all places intermedi- 
ate, or adjacent to them. 

The Course of Study, §c.—The Academic year is 
divided into two Sessions of twenty-two weeks 
each, commencing on the first Mondays of Sep- 
tember and March, with recesses of a few days at 
Christmas and the beginning of April. Pupils, as 
a general rule, are expected to enter at the begin- 
ning of the term; but as this is sometimes imprac- 
ticable, so in such cases, they will be received on 
making application, and be charged for the time 
during which they attend. The Institution, in its 
day-department, possessing the characteristics of a 
Parochial School, is under the supervision of the 
pastor and session of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton. All pupils from a distance are 
required to attend the Presbyterian Church and 
Sabbath-school, unless the parents or guardians 
direct otherwise. Besides the churches of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, the city contains those of 


‘the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, and Lutheran 


denominations. In regard to the mode of instruction 
pursued in the Academy, it is rendered, as much as 
is practicable, individual, so as to combine to some 
extent the advantages of private with those of public 
tuition. To no pupil is more work assigned than 
he can thoroughly perform; but, whatever may be 
assigned, is not, on any account, permitted to be 

erformed slightly or neglected. Pupils must work 
in earnest. The Principal assumes the arduous duty 
of guarding, to the utmost of his ability, the man- 


‘ners and morals of those entrusted to his care. 


Every pupil is expected to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Institution. Should it so happen, that 
a pupil’s example or influence proves incorrigibly 
injurious to the other pupils, he will be dismissed. 

Terms for Boarders.—Boarding, including all the 
usual incidentals, and tuition in the English branch- 
es, per session of twenty-two weeks, (one-half pay- 
able in advance,) $80. Drawing, Music, Ancient 
and Modern Languages, extra. 

For further information, address 

R. J. BURTT, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

References.—Revs. J. Hall, D.D., and A. D. White; 
Messrs. A. H. Vancleve and I. Watson; William B. 
Vanderveer, Esq., Trenton; Rev. C. Van Rensse- 


| laer, D.D. and William S. Martien, Philadelphia; 


Revs. J. V. Brown and S. Miller, Mount Holly, 
aug 14—4t 


TAMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia.—This Insti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocution. 

Works Published by A. Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has been given to the werld, $1.25. 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 
50 cents. 

Xr All orders for the above works must be ac- 
companied with the cash, and directed to 

A. COMSTOCK, M.D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
aug 4—tf 


RACE AGUILAR’S NEW WORK—JUST PUB- 
LISHED—THE DAYS OF BRUCE: A Story 
from Scottish History. By Grace Aguilar, author 
of Mother’s Recompense,’? ** Woman’s Friend- 
ship,’? &c. 
Whoever has realized the thrill of delight that 
has arisen in many a heart by the reading of Miss 
Porter’s ‘* Scottish Chiefs,’? will not be slow to 
draw the same pleasure from these delightful vol- 
umes. The heroism of men shines conspicuously 
in the former; that of women in the latter. And 
it must be allowed that a heroine is, in some res- 
pects, really a more interesting character than a 
hero. Pictures are here drawn of the high-minded 
Isabella of Buchan; of the self-reliant, but unhappy 
Isoline, and the pure and innocent Agnes, too hea- 
venly to battle with the stern and bitter sorrows of 
life. The various heroes noted here, all of them 


well-known in history, are most graphically deline- | 


ated. The era of Bruce is one of the most thrill- 
ing in the history of Scotland; and every heart that 
has the least spark of patriotism must glow and 
kindle with enthusiasm while it traces the efforts 
of a devoted band warring for the liberties of their 
nation. Our author here has evidently caught that 
fire, as it glows or flashes in every page of these 
interesting volumes. We can well imagine the 
mingled feelings of pain and pleasure that must 
have actuated a mother’s heart, under the circum- 
stances, as these pages of her talented and beloved 


| daughter passed through her hands and the press.— 


Christian Intelligencer. 


Also, by the same author, uniform with the 
above:—The Women of Israel; 2 vols. 12mo, | 


cloth. A Mother’s Recompense; 1 vol. 12mo. 
Woman’s Friendship; 1 vol. 12mo. Vale of Ce- 


dars; 1 vol. 12mo, Home Influence; 1 vol. 12mo. : 


For sale by | 
HENDERSON & CO., 


| North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Phila- 


jul 31—2t delphia. 


. Wednesday, the 1st day of September next. While itis 


partments of Literature and Science, much atten- 


attaining proficiency in the different departments 


street. 


‘the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 


of November, and the first Wednesday of May, an 


BELLS !—Chwreh; Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotite Bellg gonstantly on-hand, and 
Peals or Chimes ,of Bella, (of any number,) cast to 
order, Improved éast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. Hangin 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and, Wheei,) 
furnished, if desired. 3 

An experience of thirty years in thie by 
their late father, enabled te ascertain the best 
form for-Bella, the combiaation. of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite fot securing.inthem the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the aubscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and whe 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputatien 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed; 
both in this and foreiga countries; the Bella from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were comple 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts of 
the Union and Canada, 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or tton 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY?’S SONS. 
mar 6—tf West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


EACHERS WANTED.—To those who may de- 
sire a permanent situation in a flourishing in- 
stitution, an opportunity is now offered by the Board 
of Directors of the ‘‘ Presbyterian Female Collegi- 
ate Institute,’ at Talladega, Alabama. This Inati- 
tution was established for the purpose of giving to 
the rising generation a Christian education, and has 
now been in successful operation for three years; 

under the direction of the Rev. James Hoyt a 
lady, assisted by Mre. S. White, Misses E. Riddle 
and F. Taul. In consequence of the health of Mr. 
Hoyt failing, (from chronic bronchitis) he and his 
lady have resigned. The Board wish to employ a 
Presbyterian minister (Old-school) and his wife, also 
a member of the church, to fill their places. Those 
who have had experience in the management of 
schools of high order would be decidedly preferred. 
The Principal must be a regular graduate of some 
respectable College, and able also to teach the 
French language with a good pronunciation. As 
music, both vocal and instrumental, has heretofore 
held a prominent position in the Institution, é is 
very desirable, if not a sine qua non, that both the 
Principal and his lady should be superior vocalists. 
The Principal should know enough of instrumental 
music to keep the instruments of the Institution 
strung and in tune. ‘The lady will be expected to 
be a superior performer on the piano forte and 
guitar, and able to teach pupils perfectly. Salaries, 
one thousand dollars to the Principal and six hun- 
dred dollars to the music teacher per annum, pay- 
able promptly, one-half at the end of each session. 
The scholastic year commences on the first Monday 
in October, at which time those who may be em- 
ployed by the Board will be expected to take charge 
of the Institution. Early applications are desirable, 
as the Board must soon make their arrangements. 
Applicants who may wish to know full particulars 
in regard to our Institution, will be able to learn 
them from our last annual catalogue, which can be 
had by application to the office from which this 
notice issues, or to the undersigned at Talladega, 

Alabama. 
J.C. KNOX, Secretary Board of Directors. 
aug 7—4t 


‘JAMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xr Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. ap 21—tf 


ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 

525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Mary L. 
Bonney, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Associate Princi- 
Is.—The next academic year will commence on 


the primary design of this Institution to secure to 
its pupils a thorough education in all the varied de- 


tion is paid to Music, Painting, Pencilling and 
Crayon, together with the Languages, especially the 
French. In a word, a constant effort is made to 
unite solidity with polish throughout the intellectual 
structures. No effort is spared to make its boarding 
department attractive and home-like. 
References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. C. Wadsworth, do.; Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, Troy, New York; Mrs. John H., Willard, do.; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, New York; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D. D.,' Baltimore, Maryland; T. 
Fuller, M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; Hon. R. W. 
Barnwell, do.; Howard Malcom, D.D., Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. A. D. Gillette, Philadelphia ; 
Rev. G. Kempton, do.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; 
Benjamin Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri; Hon. 
D. A. Turner, Warrenton, North Carolina; R. A. 
Ezell, Esq., do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., Phila- 
delphia. ap 10—5m 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY — Cecrz 
County, MaryYLtanp—Rev. A. A. HODGE, 
Principal.—This long-established Classical School, 


ISS SPAULDING’S SCHOOL.—The. Ses 
sion of Miss Spaulding’s School, Elizabeth- 

town, New Jersey, will commence on Wediiesdsy, 

ruction in English, together with Latin, Board 
Wishing, Music, from $12 
to rter. French or Germah, 
@5. Gentlemen of acknowledged merit 
in their respective departments, give instruction in 
the extra branches. For more cular informa 
tion, Circulars will be forw > Spon application 
to the PRINCIPAL, | 
jaly 31—5t Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 

OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davin 
South-west corner of Sixth and. Ari 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black’ » Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Lagvyta, aad Rio Coffees, Boston Batter ahd: Bran 
Biscuit, acetyl Cold Water Crackers 


and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rele and Half Barrels, Detch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheesa, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White. Honey. in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 

3, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philedelphia Syrup, French aad Spanish Olives; 
Pickles, Ketchupe, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gines 
ger, Pine Apple» and Strawberry ‘Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots of 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 


june 28—tf delphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn D, 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta! Book-Binder on 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery t 
No. 3 Phenix Block, Sauth-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. XX 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizi 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Booke 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than ony on 
ec 


establishment in the city. d 


HO WANTS EMPLOYMENT? — WOOD- 
WORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET is an Il- 
lustrated Dollar Magazine for the Family, free from 
all moral blemishes, and filled with articles adapted 
to instruct and improve, as well as entertain the 
youthful mind.. 

There are now two volumes ina year, of nearly 
300 pages each. A new volume commenced with 
the July number. 

The publieher offers very flattering inducements 
to faithful and competents Agents, who wil] solicit 
subscribers for the Magazine, and sell the Bound 
Volumes of the old series of the Cabinet. Please 
apply by better, post-paid, with certificates as to 
character; upon the receipt of which, specimens 
of the work, and full particulars of the Agency, 
will be forwarded. Specimen numbers will be sent 
to any person making the request. 

D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
aug 7—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


PROFESSOR MORGAN’S FEMALE SEMINARY 
—Savissury, Caro.ina.—The eighth 


ten months. Expenses of every kind, and in the 
highest Collegiate Class, $120. The Ornamental 
Branches are skilfully taught, at equally moderate 
prices. 

Readers of The Presbyterian in Virginia, in North 
and South Carolina, will feel assured that no allu- 
sion in either of the references are without the 
substantia! reality. 

Dr. A. Alexander, writing to his Southern friends, 
says:—‘‘ There are few men in this country, who 
have studied the important subject of edueation 
with more care, or have enjoyed more advantages 
to test principles, by practice, than the Rev. Gil- 
bert Morgan. It is due to Professor Morgan to 
state, that in teaching numerous Classes of Young 
Ladies, he has gained for himself a high reputa-~ 
tion, not only on account of his approved methods 
of instruction, but because he was able to conduct 
his pupils much further than has been common in 
female Schools.”? 

The Presbytery of Concord unanimously adopted 
the following resolution :—*‘ Resolved, That we re- 
gard with interest Professor Morgan’s Female Semi- 
nary, as combining great facilities for elevating the 
standard of female education; and we recommend 
the families in our congregations to secure to their 
daughters the instruction and religious culture 
which have been approyed by much experience and 
success,”? 

The examination on the 29th and 30th of Jone 
was well attended, and it developed, to a ve 
high degree, the advantages of the plan whic 
Professor Morgan has long practised in the training 
of youth. The number of the Graduating Class 
was small; but it was manifest to every be- 
holder, that they were. young Ladies of a high 
order of mind, well instructed — their ‘polish of 
manners and evident thoroughness in the, differ- 
ent branches of study, including the Seriptures— 
their command of language, and freedom in com- 
position, and their skill and taste in the orna- 
mental branches, could not but be the result of a 
well-devised system, rigidly pursued, and success- 


fully applied. 
Signed, | Rev. D. A. PENICK, 
ss A. BAKER, 
july 24—6t « T. PENICK. 


EMALE TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, an 
unmarried Lady, well qualified both by expe- 
rience and education, to give instructions in a Fe 
male Seminary, South-west. She will be required 
to teach the branches of a finished female educa- 
tion. Salary, $500 and board, with an assurance 


formerly under the charge of the late James Ma- 
graw, D.D., and Professor G. Burrowes of Lafay- 
ette College, is situated near Port Deposit and the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad at Perryville. 
The Summer Session commences on the first Tues- 
day of May, and the Winter Session on the first 
Tuesday of November. 

Terms—For Tuition and Boarding, $60 per Ses- 
sion of five months. 

References.— Rev. Drs. Plumer and Backus of 
Baltimore, Rev. Drs H. A. Boardman of Philadel- 
phia, and the members of the Faculties of Nassau 
Hall and Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey. 

Address Principal, at Woodlawn, Cecil county, 
Maryland. may 5—5m* 


UZERNE PRESBYTERIAL INSTITUTE—In 
THE VALLEY AND VILLAGE OF WyYomMING, 
PennsytvanrA—Under the care of the Presbytery 
of Luzerne.—The Institute is intended to impart a 
thorough Academic education. In the study of the 
Greek, Latin, and English Languages, special pro- 
minence is given to analysis and derivation; and 
from these and other sources aid is drawn, to 
render youth not only correct thinkers, but good 
readers, speakers, and composers. In the whole 
course of instruction the Bible is used as at once 
the noblest classic, and the best guide to the forma- 
tion of a truly refined character. 

The autumn term, 1852, opens Wednesday, 
September Ist. For circulars, address Principal 
of the Institute, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, or the 
President of the Board of Trustees, Rev. J. Dor- 
rance, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. aug 14—4t* 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss W. AN- 
NA HOOPES will open a School for Youn 
Ladies on the first Monday in September, at 33 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

The course of Instruction will include a thorough 
English education, Latin and Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting, and other accomplishments. 

The assistance of the best Professors will be se- 
cured, and every advantage afforded the pupils for 


of study. 

Circulars, containing terms, &c., may be had, on 
application, at 334 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES. — Philadelphia — Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D.; Rev. William M. Engles, D. D.; 
Hon. R. C. Grier; Alexander W. Mitchell, M. D.; 
William Harris, M. D.; Robert Soutter, Esq.; Paul 
T. Jones, Esq.; James N. Dickson, Esq. 

aug 21—3t 


N PRESS.—Smitn & Eneuisn, late Danrets & 
Smitu, No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have in press, and will publish in a few days, in 
one handsome duodecimo volume, the following 
valuable work—Redemption’s Dawn, or Biographi- 
cal Studies in Old Testament History and Pro- 
phecy; in eleven Lectures, by N.C. Burt, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
aug 21—3t 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy, six miles from the Perryville Depot of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is now re-opened for 
students, having been so enlarged as to give each 
student a private room. The Classes are so ar- 
ranged that students can be received at any time. 
There were present at the last Session over 100 
students. The whole expense, per annum, for 
Boarding, Tuition, Washing, ink 
$81. There are no extra charges whatsoever. 
REFERENCES. — Philadelphia—Rev. Joseph H. 
Jones, D.D. 198 Spruce street; George Esherick, 
149 North Sixth street; Arthur Thacher, 177} Mar- 
ket street; Colonel Webb, Union House, Arch 


Easton, Pennsylvania—Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D. 
For full information and references address, (post- 


paid,) 
Rev. W. S. GARTHWAIT, 
Rev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, ¢ 
Academia Postoffice, Pennsylvania. 
june 2—3m* 
ILFORD FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
4 TUTE.—The second year of this Institute 
will commence on the second Wednesday of Octo- 
ber next. The Collegiate is now fully organized, 
and in most successful operation, with a competent 
Faculty of professors and teachers. In the lan- 
guage of its patrons—‘‘ There is no Institution in 
the country that affords greater advantages, on 
more reasonable terms.’? Milford can be reached 
from Philadelphia in a few hours by steamboat. 
Xr Persons wishing Circulars, containing course 
of study, terms, &c., can address 
Rev. G. W. KENNEDY, President 
Female Collegiate Institute, Milford, Delaware. 
aug 14—8t 


' In attendance at the Office of the van 
|. to 2 P. M., daily.. 


incidentals, is |. 


of an increase, should entire satisfaction be given. 
Evidence of undoubted piety must be given, and a 
-Presbyterian would be preferred. Address immé- 
diately, (post-paid,) D. M. J., care of William §. 
Martien & Co., No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, stating the Branches the applicant would en- 
gage to teach; as algo where an interview can be 
ad in Philadelphia. aug 14—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrineton & 
Hasws.., No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Ex 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir ofthe Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will nat be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
ap 24—tf 


ITUATIONS WANTED AS TEACHERS.—Two 
sisters, who have had some experience in teach- 
ing, desire situations. One is qualified to give in- 
struction in the English branches, Monochromatic 
Drawing, and Music; the other, Linear and Mono- 
chromatic Drawing, and Music. She would like 
also to take lessons in Oil Painting. Satisfactory 
references will be given. Address on 
C 


aug 7—6* Newark, Delaware. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—Thie Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 


‘nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 


security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each aad 
every year. The system of payments is Cash ia 
advance,' and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 


| time at which they may be made. A party may pay 


in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no ‘obligation on him whatever to continte 
his payments. > Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. Se that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund | le in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay EvEnines on de- 
‘posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. | 

DIRECTORS. 

Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 

Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 

Benjamin.W. Tingley, George McHenry, 

Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 

STEPHEF R. Crawrorp, President, 

AmsrosE W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 

Cuaag.ts G. Imtay, Sec’y arid Treasurer. 

Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williav M.D. 


‘oet 25—tf* 


EMINARY FOR BOYS.—The Seminary, No. 21 
Perry street, between Spruce and Pine streets, 
Philadelphia, will re-open on Wednesday the Ist 
of September. The subscriber intends to alter the 
plan of his Seminary, sa as to embrace the instruc- 
tion of pupils from six to ten years of age, and 
not as heretofore of all ages. The course of in- 
struction will be chiefly elementary, and every ef- 
for which long experience in the business of teach-" 
ing, has qualified the undersigned to make will be 


made, to adapt the instructions and discipline of | 


his School, so as to prepare his pupils for’entering 
favourably upon the studies of the Grammar School. 
The whole conducted upon Christian principles. 
The Scriptures and the Catechisms of the Presbyte- 
rian Church occupying a prominent place. Satis- 
factory reference given, and terms made known_on 
application. . JOHN EVANS. 


14--3t 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Parrinceron, 

' New Jersey. — This Institution has been 
opened under the supervision of the Trustees 
of the College of New Jersey, and is designed 
mainly to be preparatory to the College. The 
course of study embraces what is usually taaght 
in the first class Institutions of the kind in this 
country. The buildings, which are large and 
commodious, are situated near the extremity 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the ad- 
vantages of retirement and convenience to the 
cities. The grounds cover morte than thirteen 
acres providing amply for lawn, play-ground, 
and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access, The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 


Tzexms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses j, 
of such Institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

Sessions commence on 


continue twenty-one weeks each. 


Bret |. 


T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 
aug 7—6m | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
. IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT | 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
Tadelphia, and No. 285 Broadway, New 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO: 
TERMS.—Triree Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in-advance. A liberal discount to Agents whe may 
become responsible. ses 
No subscription received for a leas term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express Bo- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 


be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
pa all arrearages are paid, except at the ‘discretion 
Rates of Advertising.—-For. 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti 
tion of do, 38 
to be made in 


cents, Payments for advertisements 


« 


South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila» — 


year will open on the Ist of September—a term of - 
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